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THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 


Erected in 1825 these were the first buildings and remained the only ones until 1883. 


part of the Seminary 


DR. CLEMENT C. 
MOORE 
Son of the Bishop of New 
York and author of the child- 
hood classic ‘‘’ Twas the Night 
Before Christmas.” 


CHELSEA HOUSE 


The home of Bishop Moore, on a hill near 
what is now 23rd Streetand Ninth Avenue, 
in the heart of New York. In this house 


Dr 


. Moore was born a ‘spent his life. 


SEMINARY, NEW YORK, IN EARLY DAYS 


They are stilla 


THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, NEW YORK 

Built on land which Dr. Moore deeded to 

the Seminary. His portrait hangs in 

the refectory and on Christmas Eve t 

students twine evergreens around it. 
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FOREWORD 


It has often been said, and rightly, that the reality and depth of 
the Church’s concern with the missionary enterprise is the best index 
of its vitality. With equal justice it may be maintained that the degree 
of interest that the Church takes in the education of its ministry 
measures the strength of its belief in itsown mission. Indeed, the pro- 
vision of an educated ministry is a necessary part of the response to 
our Lord’s command, ‘*‘Go, teach.’’ Because the whole world of human 
thought and effort and aspirations is to be claimed for the Lord Christ 
men must be trained to set forth the truths of the Christian faith in 
relation to the needs intellectual, moral and spiritual of their own 
day. It was then a significant moment in the history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church when it was resolved to establish a General Theo- 
logical Seminary to have ‘“‘the united support of the whole Church in 
these United States and be under the superintendence and control of the 
General Convention.’ It was thus recognized that while men might 
prepare for the ministry under private direction, that while room and 
place must be left for local initiative in organizing diocesan seminaries, 
the Church as a whole must acknowledge its responsibility and in one 
institution at least the unity in diversity of its mind and life must be 
adequately represented. So for more than a hundred years the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary has been the official seminary of the Church. 
The ‘‘united support”’ has hardly been forthcoming, so that the institu- 
tion has had to depend in the main for its material progress on the 
generous benefactions of the few rather than as was originally intended 
on the modest contributions of the many. But the chapters from its 
history which follow will, I believe, show that the intention expressed 
in placing the Seminary ‘‘under the superintendence and control of 
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the General Convention”’ has been fairly fulfilled. If at times it has 
seemed a storm-center rather than a center of unity, it is because there 
has been no controversy, no movement of thought within the Church 
which has not been reflected in the life of the Seminary. But always 
there has come in the end mutual understanding, and men have gone 
forth to their ministry with a deepened sense of the richness of the 
fellowship in Christ in which all share. A Belgian monk has well said, 
‘*The infallible criterion by which to judge of anything from the super- 
natural point of view consists in this: to ask whether it helps or hinders 
the reunion of men with God, and through God of men one with an- 
other.’”’ Through the travail of the years the Seminary has increas- 
ingly discovered the meaning of this truth, and has been seeking to 
translate it into genuine comradeship of work and prayer, and there- 
fore it looks forward confidently to the service it may render in the 


years to come. 
HUGHELL FOSBROKE, 


Dean of ‘the General Theological hiniiaine. 
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HE establishment of theological seminaries in the United States 
in the early nineteenth century may to some extent be re- 
garded as part of the movement of national expansion which 

marked the period. A general revival of religion, of which the well- 
known renewal of vigor in the Episcopal Church after 1810 was one 
aspect, was part of this movement and naturally expressed itself in 
religious organizations and institutions of various sorts. A further 
point of contact with the spirit of the times may be seen in the con- 
troversial character of the American church history of 1800-1860, 
which sometimes makes the history of the Episcopal church seem to 
consist of a series of battles between partisan or sectional groups. 
Some of the joy of battle and ardent pursuit of particular interests 
which marks the national history of the period will be found in its 
ecclesiastical history, even in the annals of an academic institution.! 

As in the parallel cases of organizations for the encouragement of 
Sunday Schools and for the support of missions, the Episcopal Church 
was not the first to establish theological seminaries, but neither did 
it lag far behind. While some institutions primarily for theological 
education date from an earlier period, the theological seminary as a 
regular institution in America dates from the establishment of the 
Andover Seminary in 1808, the immediate occasion of which was the 
election of a Unitarian Professor of Theology at Harvard in 1805. 
There followed in 1810 the Dutch Reformed seminary at New Bruns- 
wick and in 1812 the Presbyterian seminary at Princeton. Within 
the next few years several other Presbyterian and Congregational 
seminaries were founded, and the divinity schools were separated 
from the undergraduate colleges at Yale and Harvard. Baptist and 
Lutheran schools came soon afterwards.2, Obviously so widespread a 
movement indicates a widespread need. In many parts of the 
country standards of higher education had declined after the Revolu- 


1Cf. account of the period in W. W. Sweet, The stated of Religions in ee -_ 


New York, 1930, x-571 pp., Chaps. 14-18. | 
27 bid., pp. 348, 363-364. 
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tion. Those churches which specially valued an educated ministry 
were anxious to preserve the tradition of theological learning. The 
colleges, as their standards improved, were sufficiently occupied with 
other subjects, and were not prepared to meet this demand. The 
organization of theological studies, previously usually private, into a 
formal professional course naturally followed. 

Theological education had, of course, been carried on in the 
Anglican Church in colonial times. In Virginia theology was taught 
at William and Mary, where there were two full professorships in 
the divinity course out of the six professorships in the college. Most 
of the clergy, however, especially in the north, studied under the 
direction of some learned priest. At one time Dr. Samuel Johnson 
had several students at Stratford, Connecticut, his household amount- 
ing to a small seminary.‘ 

In 1789 the first Canons of the American Church required that 
the ordinand should show that he 


is sufficiently acquainted with the New Testament in the 
original Greek, and can give an account of his faith in the if 
Latin tongue. 


Bishops could dispense with Latin and Greek only with the consent 
of two-thirds of their Conventions. In 1792 this rather slight de- 
scription of theological studies was amplified by the further require- 
ment: 


Changes in subsequent General Conventions related mainly to the 
power of dispensation.’ In 1801, however, a resolution was passed 
requesting the House of Bishops to prepare a course of studies for 
candidates for Holy Orders. According to its Journal, the House 
“considered and established’”’ this course at the end of a morning 
session of the Convention of 1804 at which considerable other business 
had been taken up. It is probable that, like the Convention Pastoral 
Letters of the period, the Course of Ecclesiastical Studies was drawn 
up by Bishop White. The order suggested is interesting. The 


3Cf. Prof. Turner’s description of his college course, 1806-1807, Samuel H. Turner, 
Autobiography, New York, 1863, 292 pp., p. 18. 
4Cf. account in C. H. Brewer, History of Religious oC in the Episcopal 
Church before 1835, New Haven, 1924, xi-362 pp., esp. pp. 13-23 
5These canons are conveniently brought together in EB. A. White, Constitution — 
Canons for the Government of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
New York, 1924, viti-1061 pp., pp. 199-201. 
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that he hath a competent knowledge of moral philosophy, __ ze 
church history and the belles lettres, and hath paid atten- 

4 tion to rhetoric and pulpit eloquence, as the means of giving 
additional efficacy to his labors. 
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student should begin with “‘books in proof of the divine authority of 
Christianity,’”’ paying attention to the arguments of Deists, if possible 
in their own writings. Then he should study the Scriptures, with 
approved commentators and introductions. Church history to the 
Council of Nicaea should be largely studied from original sources 
and accompanied by the reading of most of the Fathers of the period. 
At this stage the questions of our Lord’s divinity and of episcopacy 
are to be considered, since the writers considered reflect the earliest 
views of the Church on the subject. Once more, writers on both 
sides of controversies are mentioned. Church history should then be 
resumed, with another digression into controversy when the Re- 
formation period is reached. Not until this point is divinity to be 
read systematically. Sermons, works on the Prayer Book and the 
pastoral office, and the Constitution and Canons are mentioned in 
conclusion. The document ends with a short list of most essential 
books and a more extended bibliography, taken from an English 
source. It has seemed worth while to summarize this interesting 
document in some detail, since it remained authoritative for some 
time, and the ideas behind it exercised considerable influence on the 
early curriculum of the General Seminary. It is interesting to see 
Bishop White recommending a primarily historical approach to the 
study of Christian beliefs and institutions. Certainly this did not 
indicate any doubt on his part of the Church’s position, but rather a 
confidence that the grounds of that position would clearly appear if it 
were fairly studied. In 1808 the provision for examination in the 
subjects required by Canon and in the Course of Studies was made 
more definite, and a knowledge of Hebrew was recommended.’ Other- 
wise the provisions cited remained the Church’s official directions 
for theological studies during the period covered by this paper. 

The system of private instruction of candidates continued. 
Bishop White was perhaps the most distinguished director of students. 
Hobart was among those who read theology under his direction, as 
well as two later professors of the General Seminary, Turner and 
Wilson. Dr. Turner has left a description of this stage in his educa- 
tion, which seems to have followed the lines laid down in the Course 
of Studies. He visited Bishop White in his study, at first bi-weekly 
and then monthly, for over three years (1807-1811). His account 
expresses appreciation of White’s habit of recommending books on 
both sides of controversies, but regrets that he was not subjected to 


SWilliam Stevens Perry, ed., Journals of General Conventions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 1785-1835, Claremont, 1874, 3 vols., vol. 1, 
pp. 276, 310, 315-320. 

White, op. cit., pp. 201, 211-212. 
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more examination.* Some years later (1815-1817) W. A. ieee 
was one of White’s students. He and two others “recited regularly” 
to White’s assistant, the future Bishop Kemper, and met once a 
fortnight with the Bishop to read essays on assigned subjects. Some 
practical experience was gained by accompanying Kemper on pastoral 
visits. The system of individual training had come one step nearer 
to a formally organized seminary. 

By this time the project of the establishment of a seminary had 
been put forward in several quarters. In New York John Henry 
Hobart had been active, even before his consecration to the episcopate 
in 1811, in forming organizations and institutions for the advancement 
of the Church’s work. In 1806 he had established the Theological 
Society for the purpose of encouraging the studies of the younger 
clergy. In the spring of 1813 he was already privately suggesting 
the need of the establishment and endowment of ‘‘a theological school 
at least, if not a college.’’ At the diocesan Convention in October he 
expressed satisfaction that both clergy and laity were becoming aware 
of the importance of the matter, and stressed the desirability of so 
arranging the ‘‘plan and situation”’ of the proposed institution that it 


in this diocese, but of our Church at large, and thus con- 
tribute to advance and preserve those invaluable objects, the 
purity and the unity of the Protestant Episcopal Church _ 
in these States.!° 


should meet the wants and wishes not merely of the Church a 


What Hobart evidently had in mind was an institution generally 
useful, but organized and presumably actually controlled in New 
York. Under date of May 9, 1814, he published a definite plan. He 
proposed on his own responsibility to open a grammar school. The 
profits derived from the fees of this school, which would charge $300 
a year for boarding and tuition, were to provide the basis of the 
support of a seminary. This would be under the patronage of the 
General Convention and the general control of a Board of Trustees 
consisting of the Bishops and co-opted clerical and lay members. 
Its President and Vice-President, however, would always be the 
Bishops of New York and New Jersey. The contemplated program 
merely refers to the official course, although there is an interesting 
inclusion of “habits of close thinking and accurate research’? among 
the results to be aimed ons The school and seminary should be near 


8Turner, op. cit., pp. 22-3. 

%Anne Ayres, The Life ae Work of William Augustus Muhlenberg, 5th ed., 
New York, 1894, xiv-524 F4 pp. 38-41. 

10J ohn McVickar, 4 Professional Years of John Henry Hobart, New York, 
1836, xvi-500, pp. 170-176, 253-255; Journals of the Conventions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of New York Republished, New York, 1844, 480 pp., 
1813, pp. 257-258. 
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a large city, but in a retired situation. Land was available, ap- 
parently the Bishop’s own property, near Springfield, New Jersey, 
eighteen miles from New York (at the present Short Hills).” 

The diocese of South Carolina had renewed its vigor since the 
consecration of Bishop Dehon in 1812. Concerned both as Bishop 
and through the Society for the Advancement of Christianity in 
South Carolina with the training of candidates for orders, Dehon had 
become convinced of the necessity of a seminary. His preference 
was for an institution established by the whole Church rather than 
for local or diocesan schools. The resources of the Church were 
adequate for the establishment of one good school, but probably not 
for several, and the meeting of candidates from different dioceses 
would increase the bonds of union between them. As the first 
definite promoter of the plan of a General Seminary, Theodore Dehon 
has perhaps the best claim to be regarded as the founder of the 
institution. The Bishop’s ideas persuaded his diocese, and the South 
Carolina Convention of 1814 instructed its delegates to General 
Convention to promote the establishment of a seminary “‘under the 
auspices of the Church in general.’’” 

The General Convention met in Philadelphia, eight days after 
the date of Hobart’s pamphlet. Two proposals were therefore 
brought to the attention of the Bishops and deputies,—Hobart’s 
plan of a local school appealing for general support, Dehon’s of an 
officially established institution. Christopher Gadsden, then at St. 
Philip’s, Charleston, was one of the clerical deputies from South 
Carolina. As such he proposed a resolution calling for a joint com- 
mittee to consider the establishment of a seminary. The resolution 
was defeated, apparently more because the house was not ready to 
commit itself to a new idea than from any definite opposition. On 
the last day of the session Dehon reopened the matter in the House 
of Bishops, and it was ‘‘argued with much interest, although with 
the utmost moderation’”’ between him and Hobart. White had not 
made up his mind on the matter, and therefore took no part in the 
debate. Finally a resolution was passed requesting the Bishops, or 
standing committees of vacant dioceses, to report at the next Con- 
vention on the desirability of Dehon’s plan." 


UJohn Henry Hobart, Grammar School and Theological Seminary, pamphlet, 
n. p., 1814, 12 pp. 
2C. E. Gadsden, An Essay on the Life of the Right Reverend Theodore Dehon, 
rg 1833, viii-341 pp., pp. 209-210; South Carolina Convention Journal, 
, p. 13. 
Uibid, p. 211; William White, Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, ed. 
by B. F. DeCosta, New York, 1880, lviti-474 pp., pp. 41, 261-262; Journals of General 
onventions, Vol. 1, pp. 409, 421-422, 438. 


During the following three years the seminary question was — 
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widely discussed. In South Carolina the Convention resolved in 
1815 ‘‘that the welfare of the Church imperiously demands the 
institution of a Theological Seminary under the auspices of the 
General Convention.”’ In 1817 it reaffirmed its agreement with 
Dehon’s views. In New York Hobart explained the opposition of 
the diocese’s delegation in the General Convention to the establish- 
ment of a “general Theological Seminary” on the ground that private 
cooperation could produce better results than the assumption of 
initiative by the General Convention. Everywhere the need of 
instruction for the increasing number of candidates became more 
evident, and the societies formed in various dioceses for the support | 
of students for the ministry became centres of interest in the seminary 
idea. Bishop White was somewhat disposed to favor local institu- 
tions, while his young assistant Muhlenberg was one of those who | 
argued in favor of a general one.“ As the date for the meeting of the 
General Convention of 1817 approached the seminary question was | 
discussed in several pamphlets and articles in New York. One of _ 
these argued for the general institution on practical grounds and also 
because local institutions would become centers of rival schools of 
thought. Hobart expressed himself rather hesitantly in the Christian 
Journal for May. He still doubted whether the general institution 
was either possible or desirable. But there ought in any case to be a 
seminary in New York."® 

The Convention met in New York, May 20-27. On May 24 the 
Bishops reported as directed in 1814, most of them in favor of a 
general seminary. Dehon remained the great proponent of the plan, 
White was persuaded, and Hobart agreed to the sentiment of the 
Convention. On May 26 resolutions, drawn up by Dehon, were > 
passed by the House of Bishops. The first declared that a ‘general 
Theological Seminary” should be established, the second that it 
should be located in New York. The:third authorized the appoint- 
ment of agents to raise funds, the fourth called for a committee of 
three Bishops (White, Hobart, and Croes of New Jersey), three 
clergymen, and three laymen to receive any money raised and, if a 
majority of the Bishops approved, to carry the plan into immediate 
operation. The next day the House of Deputies concurred in the 


4South Carolina Convention Journal, 1815, p. 15, 1817, pp. 17-18; New York 
Convention Journals, 1814, p. 274. 

156A yres, op. cit., p. 39. 

Brief Remarks on the Importance and oo of Instituting a General 
Theological Seminary, New York, 1817, 10 pp.; “A Few Hints on the Subj ject of a 
Theological Seminary for the Protestant Episcopal Church,” reprint from the Christian 
Journal (authorship referred to Hobart, McVickar, op. cit., p. 440). spi» nina adic’ 
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resolutions and the agents and members of the committee were 
appointed." 

Steps were soon taken to carry out the directions of the Con- 
vention. In July Bishop White wrote a letter of appointment to the 
agents, laying stress on the importance of theological education and 
the maintenance of theological scholarship.1* In October Bishop 
Hobart, addressing his diocesan Convention, appealed for the support 
of the school, mentioning an additional argument in favor of the 
seminary,—the value of the assistance it would provide to students in 
need of scholarships.!® The committee met in January, made further 
arrangements for the raising of funds, and issued an appeal to the 
Church. This document, probably drawn up by Bishop White, 
sketched the course much along the lines laid down in 1804, and 
referred to the committee’s intention of erecting a building containing 
lecture-rooms and a library, which would also serve as a chapel, and 
perhaps accomodation for the professors. In October the committee 
voted to establish professorships of Biblical Learning, of Systematic 
Theology, of Historic Theology (including Church history and polity), 
and of the Ritual of the Church and Pulpit Eloquence. The Rev. 
Samuel F. Jarvis was appointed to the first chair, the Rev. Charles 
Henry Wharton (‘‘when the funds of the institution admit”) to the 
second, and the Rev. Samuel H. Turner to the third. Temporarily 
Turner was to teach Systematic Theology and he and Jarvis were to 
divide Ritual and Pulpit Eloquence between them. Until their full- 
time services could be demanded Jarvis and Turner were to receive 
salaries of $800 a year. A rearrangement was made at a third meeting 
of the committee in February, 1819. Jarvis, who was evidently re- 
garded as the chief professor, was to undertake the two vacant chairs, 
and receive a salary of $2,500, with $500 in lieu of a house, while 
Turner was to receive $1,000. At this meeting Bishop Hobart 
communicated Clement C. Moore’s offer of sixty city lots as a site for 
the seminary buildings, which was accepted.?® Bishop Dehon had 
died in the summer of 1817, but perhaps just because of that the 
diocese of South Carolina was the more anxious to maintain the 
seminary project. At the diocesan Convention of February, 1819, 
Gadsden spoke in favor of the Seminary. The diocese not only 
passed resolutions in Convention but also raised $4,560 out of the 


17 Journals of Genral Conventions, Vol. 1, pp. 490, 493-4, 496, 480-1; White, Mem- 
oirs, pp. 43, 271-2; on Dehon’s share Gadsden, op. cit., pp. 212-213, and in South 
Carolina Convention Journal, 1819, p. 50. 

18Letter printed in A. B. Hart, ed., Proceedings relating to the Organization of the 
General Theological Seminary . . . together with the Regular Proceedings of the 
Board of Trustees from its Commencement, A. D. 1821, until 1838, New York, 1854, 
2-668 pp. 7-10. 
_ 18New York Convention Journals, 1817, pp. 377-378. 
20Report in Journals of General Conventions, Vol. 1, pp. 570-57 4. 
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$6,246 raised for the Seminary in its first New York period, most of 
the remainder coming from New York.” 

Several dates may be given for the actual foundation of the 
General Theological Seminary. On May 27, 1817, the General Con- 
vention voted to establish such an institution. On October 8, 1818, 
the committee in charge voted to proceed as soon as possible and 
appointed the first professors. Both of these dates have been re- 
garded, and with some justification, as the birthday of the Seminary. 
In the spring of 1819,—the exact day does not seem to be recorded,— 
Jarvis and Turner arrived in New York and instruction was begun, 
without any formal opening, in a room off the gallery of St. Paul’s 
Chapel. The first class consisted of six students,—Lawson Carter, 
James P. F. Clarke, George Washington Doane, Benjamin Dorr, 
Manton Eastburn, and William Hinckley Mitchell. In the fall 
instruction was resumed. With the approach of cold weather the 
class moved to St. John’s Chapel, where the vestry or the adjoining 
part of the church could be heated. But after some time the pro- 
fessors were informed by the sexton that they could not continue at 
St. John’s unless they provided their own fuel. As Turner records 


Mr. Carter, one of the students, who at the time was prin- _ 
cipal of a young ladies’ school, kept in the second story of © 
a house on the north-west corner of Broadway and Cedar | 
street, very kindly offered us the use of this room in the ied 
afternoon. We gratefully accepted the offer, and there all oD 
the exercises of the General Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
were held during the latter months of 1819 and the earlier 
ones of 1820.” eat 
Although Hobart had attended all the meetings of the seminary 
committee, which were held in Philadelphia, he did not take any great 
interest in the institution when it did open. Whether this was due to 
dislike of the theological views of Jarvis and Turner, or to more 
personal causes, is not clear. On the other hand, the professors seem 
to have expected too much from the Church immediately. After all, 
the Seminary was new in the Episcopal Church, and in outward 
appearance not greatly different at first from the private instruction 
which had previously existed. Jarvis soon became discouraged, and 


21South Carolina Convention, Journal, 1819, pp. 25-35, 40-51; financial report in 
: Journals of General Conventions, Vol. 1, pp. 575-6. The agents active in collecting 
i - funds were Nathaniel Bowen, afterwards Bishop of South Carolina, in the north, and 
a T. C. Brownell, afterwards Bishop of Connecticut, in the south. 

“Turner, Autobiography, pp. 83-88; though salaries were counted from April 1, 
1819, Turner preferred to count his from May 1 (Journals of General Conventions, 
Hees 1, p. ‘ but he refers to a date in May as within two months after the opening 
op. cit., p. 90). 
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in May, 1819, indicated his intention to accept a call to a parish in 
Boston, although he continued at the Seminary during the following 
year.% At the General Convention in Philadelphia in May, 1820, it 
was voted to move the Seminary to New Haven. At the same time 
its constitution was put on a more regular basis by establishing a 
board of trustees, consisting of the Bishops together with twelve 
clergymen and twelve laymen, with general powers to direct the 
running of the institution. In passing the resolutions on the seminary 
the House of Bishops added a statement that they did not consider 
that the plan excluded the formation of diocesan “‘theological institu- 
tions or professorships,’’ nor that those who had subscribed to the 
Seminary in New York were bound to pay their subscriptions to the 
institution in New Haven.* Presumably the reference is not only to 
Hobart’s proposals for an institution in New York but to the scheme 
already under way for a theological professorship in Virginia, out of 
which the Virginia Seminary was to grow. Bishop White was still 
doubtful of the value of a central institution, feeling that it might 
necessitate frequent meetings of the General Convention and that 
differences among the professors might accentuate the divisions 
within the Church.* 

The Board of Trustees met at New Haven on July 13. The plan 
of organization then adopted may be regarded as the first set of 
statutes of the Seminary. The intended professorships were increased 
to five by the division of ‘Historic Theology” into Church History 
and The Ministry, Polity, and Ritual of the Church. The endowment 
of professorships, fellowships, and scholarships was contemplated, 
those who had received scholarships to be obliged to work under the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society for one to three years. 
There were to be two terms,—from the first Thursday in September to 
the second Thursday in December, and from the second Thursday in 
March to the last Thursday in July. Provision was made for the 
establishment of a library. By resolution (in response to a com- 
munication from Bishop Hobart) the trustees declared that they did 
not agree that the statement issued by the House of Bishops prevented 
their soliciting contributions from any part of the country. Other 
resolutions made arrangements for raising funds. The plan and 
resolutions were printed, together with an appeal for endowments.” 

On September 13th the Seminary was formally opened in Trinity 
Church, New Haven. The opening address, by Professor Turner, 
dealt with the value of a theological school, especially as encouraging 


%Turner, op. cit., pp. 88-89. 
Journals of General Conventions, Vol. 1, 546-551, 563. 

White, Memoirs, pp. 50, 282-289. 

2 Reprinted in Proceedings, pp. 35-47. 
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the accurate study of the Scriptures. Ten students were present 
when the school opened, and eleven more arrived in the course of the 
year. The long winter vacation had been provided, as was not un- 
common in institutions of higher learning at this period, for students 
who might be engaged in teaching school. As several of the students 
had been reading for orders for some time, the course was at the 
beginning rather flexible. Turner was professor of almost everything, 
giving instruction mainly in Old and New Testament and in Dogmatic 
Theology. Bishop Brownell, who moved to New Haven during the © 
year, taught homiletics and pastoral theology. For a considerable _ 
part of the time Turner met with the students on Saturday evenings, 
one week giving a devotional address or sermon and the next having a 
critical essay read by one of the students and discussed by those 
present. The collection of a library was begun, John Pintard of New 
York being one of its first benefactors. At the close of the session in 
July, 1821, the first public examination of the students was held, in 
the presence of the trustees and clergy. At the trustees’ meeting on 
July 24th it was decided to raise subscriptions for the support of a 
second professor. On the strength of pledges obtained the Rev. 
Bird Wilson was elected to the chair of Systematic Theology. The 
enrollment in the fall session was 21, two students having been or- 
dained, several having left, and seven new men having entered.?” 
Scarcely had the Seminary left New York when Bishop Hobart 
resumed his plan of a diocesan school. He issued a Pastoral Letter 
which argued for the desirability of making provision for theological 
education in the diocese of New York and pointed out that the House 
of Bishops had clearly indicated that they expected that diocesan 
institutions would be established. A definite scheme was proposed. 
A Theological Education Society should be formed, composed of the 
clergy and lay representatives, and two schools established, one at 
New York, the other in the northern or western part of the state. 
Hobart’s great interest in the extension of the Church into western 
New York led him to desire a school which would both educate 
candidates from and provide clergy for the western section of the 
diocese. This scheme was adopted by the New York Convention in 
October. The Theological Education Society was to consist of the 
members of the diocesan convention, together with those who con- 
tributed $2 annually or $25 at one time, and to transact business 


27 Trustees’ report in Journals of General Conventions, Vol. 1, pp. 626-641; Turner, — 
Autobiography, pp. 100-106; S. H. Turner, Introductory Discourse Delivered at New — 
Haven at the Opening of the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, — 
September 13, 1820, Hartford, 1820, 31 pp. 
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through a large Board of Trustees and a smaller Board of Managers.”® 
The seminary in New York opened in May, 1821, with a class of four 
students. Hobart undertook the departments of Systematic Divinity 
and Pastoral Theology and the Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk those of 
History and Polity. The faculty was completed by two learned 
laymen,—Clement C. Moore as professor of Biblical Learning, and 
Gulian C. Verplanck as professor of Evidences and Moral Science. 
The Rev. Henry J. Feltus was librarian. In Geneva two professors 
began instructing several students in June. Both schools reopened 
in the fall. In October there were eight students in New York and 
ten at Geneva, where the Geneva Academy planned to erect a building 
for the accomodation of both ‘‘theological and classical students.’’?® 

Meanwhile an event had occurred which was to lead to a final 
settlement of the question of the location of the seminary. Jacob 
Sherred, of New York, died in March, 1821. His will, dated January 
28, 1820, left his residuary estate to be held in trust until a theological 
seminary should be established in New York under the authority of 
the General Convention or of the New York Convention. This legacy, 
estimated at $60,000, was then to go to that institution. At the date 
of the will the General Seminary had been functioning in New York, 
while at the time of Mr. Sherred’s death it had moved to New Haven 
and the New York Seminary was shortly to open. On the part of 
the trustees of the General Seminary some doubt was raised as to 
whether the terms and intention of the will did not give the preference 
to their institution. After holding a meeting on May 24-25 they 
requested the Bishops to call a special meeting of the General Con- 
vention to consider what action, if any, should be taken “‘in relation 
to the bequest of the late Jacob Sherred, Esq.”” In October came the 
regular session of the New York Convention, Bishop Hobart’s address 
and the report of the Education Society argued, with the support of 
lawyers’ opinions, that there was no serious doubt that as matters 
then stood the legacy belonged to the New York Seminary. Never- 
theless Hobart suggested that the best procedure would be to unite 
the two schools, provided that due consideration were given in the 
management of the seminary to the natural interest of the diocese of 
New York in a school located in its territory, replacing its own diocesan 
schools, and largely established by New York contributions.*® The 
Convention expressed its agreement to any union of the schools which 
might be effected on these principles. 


*8John Henry Hobart, A Pastoral Letter Relative to Measures for the Theological 
Education of Candidates for Orders, New York, 1820, 24 pp; New York Convention, 
Journal, 1820, pp. 12-14. 

29New York Convention, Journal, 1821, pp. 29-35. 

3°Documents conveniently assembled from General and New York Convention 
Journals in Proceedings, pp. 57-59, 64-85. 
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At the end of the month the General Convention met. The 
Hon. Duncan Cameron of North Carolina, Bishop White tells us, was 
largely responsible for the plan which was adopted in the Constitution 
of the General Theological Seminary, passed by the two houses on 
November 1-2. The Seminary was to be permanently established 
in the state of New York, with the right to establish branches in other 
parts of the State or elsewhere. The trustees were to be the Bishops, 
together with trustees nominated by the dioceses, but elected by the 
General Convention, as follows: one for each diocese, and one addi- 
tional trustee for every eight clergymen and for every two thousand 
dollars contributed up to ten, thereafter one for every ten thousand. 
Until the next General Convention there was to be a temporary board, _ 
composed of the Bishops, the twenty-four elected trustees of the | 
existing board, and fourteen members elected by the Board of Man- 
agers of the New York Education Society. The board was to meet 
in New York, and was given general powers to conduct its own affairs 
and direct the business of the seminary. The term General Theo- 
logical Seminary seems first to have been used as the official name of 
the institution in this document. In his address at the close of the 
Convention Bishop White pointed out how on this occasion, as several | 
times before in the history of the American Church, differences which 
threatened to be serious had been settled on the basis of a genuine 
agreement. In this he saw a proof of the divine protection of the 
Church. The 133rd psalm was then sung.*! 

The temporary Board of Trustees met in New York on December | 
18-19, 1821. The New York Education Society formally transferred 
its property and claims, including any rights under the Sherred legacy. 
Arrangements were made for combining the faculties of the General 
and New York Seminaries. Hobart yielded Systematic Divinity to 
Wilson and Moore gave up Biblical Learning and the Interpretation 
of Scripture to Turner, retaining only the department of Hebrew. 
The Branch School at Geneva was to be continued. On March 11, 
1822, the formal opening of the Seminary was held in Trinity Church, 
with an address by Bishop Hobart. His main points were the 
characteristics of the ministry which the Seminary would aim to 
produce,—learned, orthodox, pious, and practical.** On July 23-24 
the trustees met again. They received and accepted the act of © 
incorporation passed by the State legislature in April. Statutes for 
the Seminary were adopted, based on the plan of organization drawn | 


oa of General Conventions, Vol. 1, pp. 609-624; White, Memoirs, pp. 52, 
32 Proceedings, pp. 157-165. 
8John Henry Hobart, An Introductory Address on the Occasion of the _—— : 

4 the General Theological Seminary, New York, 1822, 40 pp. 
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up at New Haven. A new feature was the matriculation pledge, to 
be signed by students on admission to the Seminary. The academic 
year was to run from the first Monday in November to the last 
Saturday in July, with vacations at Christmas and Easter. Pre- 
sumably on the basis of Professor Turner’s Saturday evening meetings 
at New Haven, provision was made for the organization of the students 
into a theological society, to meet weekly for “‘literary and theological 
improvement” and religious exercises. With the proceedings of this 
meeting we may consider that the foundation and organization of the 
General Theological Seminary was completed.* 

In the consideration of the early years of the General Seminary 
it is almost impossible to avoid passing some judgment on Bishop 
Hobart’s part in it. Was he merely insistent that if seminaries were 
to be founded there should be at least one, whether general or diocesan, 
under the eye and subject to the influence of the Bishop of New 
York? Such seems to be the opinion even of his admiring biographer 
McVickar. But one must remember that until the General Seminary 
was actually in existence there was considerable doubt whether a 
general institution of the sort was a practicable project. Hobart was 
quite right in pointing out that, with movements towards diocesan 
seminaries started in several dioceses, the establishment of a general 
school at New York in which the diocese of New York was not given 
some special position might mean that the largest diocese would be 
the only one with no part in the movement for theological education.* 
The arrangements made in 1821 reflected the real situation in a way 
which would have been impossible until both the General and the 
New York Seminaries were in existence. The establishment of the 
General Seminary in New York was, in fact, a union of the movement | 
for a general seminary, in which South Carolina took the leading part, 
and the movement for theological education in New York. Without 
the definite local support on the one hand, or the claim to nation-wide 
interest on the other, the General Seminary could never have de- __ 
veloped and grown. There is no indication that after the school 
returned to New York Hobart attempted to exercise any undue in- 
fluence either on the theology taught in it or on the practical ad- 
ministration of its affairs. Certainly he accepted the presence in it of — 
two resident professors, Turner and Wilson, with whose views he did 
not wholly agree.* 

After 1823 the external history of the Seminary is fairly simple. 
In that year the first commencement was held, in Christ Church. © 
It was decided to discontinue the teaching of theology at Geneva, and 


pp. 165-180. 
cVickar, op. cit., p. 441; Hobart, Pastoral Letter. are he 
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the following year arrangements were completed for separating the a 


Seminary from the institution which was to develop into Hobart — 
College. In 1824 the trustees voted to erect a building on the “ground 
at Greenwich” which Moore had offered to the Seminary in 1819. 
On July 28, 1825, a procession of trustees, faculty, students, clergy, 
and “‘an assemblage of citizens’? moved from Moore’s house to the 
site, where Bishop White laid the cornerstone. In his address on the 
occasion he said that he would ‘‘withdraw his hand”’ if there were any 
danger that the teaching in the Seminary would suffer 


a departure from those properties of our system, in doc- 
trine, in discipline, and in worship, which in the sixteenth © 
century were cleared from superstition by the leaders in 
the English Reformation, were brought to the colonies ee 
the early emigrants of the Church of England, were recog- 
nized by us in the organization of our American Church, 
and, under the influence of the grace of God, have been 
persevered in by us to the present day.*’ 


In the spring of 1827 the Seminary moved into its own building: | 


Until then the classes had met in rooms belonging to Trinity School, 
the professors had arranged for their own lodging, and a house had 
been rented for the accomodation of the out-of-town students. Pro- 
fessors Turner and Wilson began holding Sunday services for the 


convenience of the professors’ families and other residents in the | 


neighborhood. A Sunday School was soon added, taught by students a 


and others, for the management of which a Sunday School Society, — 


parallel to the customary parochial Sunday School societies of the 
period, was organized in October.** As the population of the district 
increased the congregation thus gathered was organized into St. 
Peter’s parish in May, 1831, with Moore as one of its wardens. 
Benjamin I. Haight, then just out of the Seminary, was called as 


rector. A chapel (the present rectory) was built, and consecrated on — 
February 4, 1832, a choir of students assisting at this service. Haight — 


accepted a call elsewhere in 1834, and was followed by Thomas Pyne, 
an Englishman, who was obliged to resign on account of the dis- 
turbance raised by an abolitionist sermon. Hugh Smith then became 
rector, and on St. Peter’s Day, 1836, the cornerstone of the church 
was laid by Bishop Onderdonk.*® 


37 Proceedings, pp. 196-7, 211-213, 227-230. It may be noted that Bishop White’s 
remarks, which have several times been ‘incorrect quoted, do not refer to “principles of 
the Reformation,” but to the older principles of th 
continued in the Anglican tradition. 

8Turner, Autobiography, pp. 117, 121-2, 128-9; Proceedings, p. 222; W. F. 
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After 1830 the number of students greatly increased, probably 
owing partly to the growth of the Church, partly to the more general 
acceptance of the seminary idea in place of private study. With 
classes of 25-30 instead of 5-10 the dormitory accomodations were 
insufficient, and it became necessary to hire rooms in the neighbor- 
hood for the students who could not be accomodated in the Seminary 
building. In 1834 it was voted to erect a new building, which was 
largely completed and occupied in 1836.4° In the previous year the 
Seminary had received the first of the endowed professorships which 
had been contemplated since 1820,—the St. Mark’s Church in the 
Bowery Professorship of Ecclesiastical History, given by Peter G. 
Stuyvesant, a member of that parish and a relative of its founder. 
At his request the statutes were altered to give donors of professorships 
the right of nomination. After Francis L. Hawks had declined the 
nomination William R. Whittingham was nominated and duly elected 
by the trustees.“ 

The events of 1836 conveniently mark the end of the first period 
in the Seminary’s history. Whittingham’s appointment in January 
left the permanent staff as it was to be until 1840, by which time the 
impact of the Oxford movement would begin to be felt in Chelsea 
Square. With the opening of West Building the external appearance 
of the Seminary reached the state in which it was to remain until 
Dean Hoffman’s building program got under way in the 1880’s. With 
this date, therefore, an account of the early years of the General 
Theological Seminary may well come to an end. 

If we wish to picture the Seminary as it was in its early days, it 
is important to remember that Chelsea was even in 1836 not only 
uptown, but suburban. The city to which the Seminary had returned 
in 1822 was the smaller and handsomer town to which we apply, in 
hopeless reminiscence, the phrase “‘little old New York.”’ Credited 
by the census of 1820 with a population just over 120,000, it was the 
first city of the country, and eagerly looked forward to growth and 
importance. But the great accession of size which was to follow on 
the opening of the Erie Canal and the increase of foreign trade and 
immigration was still to come. The Episcopal churches of New 
York were clustered in the south end of the island,—Trinity, in its 
second building, with St. Paul’s and, in the new uptown residential 
district, St. John’s,—St. George’s, Christ, St. Stephen’s, Zion, Grace. 
All except Trinity and St. Paul’s have disappeared or moved far north 
of where they then were. Trinity school stood in Canal Street, and 


Turner, Autobi Opry» pp. 172-3; Proceedings, pp. 460-1; Catalogue of the 
Officers and Students of 0 eneral Theological Seminary, 1836-7, New York, 1837, 
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Columbia College on its original site near Trinity Church. St. Mark’s 
in the east and St. Luke’s in the west were on the edge of the built-up 
area. Further north St. Michael’s was a country church and St. 
James’ a summer chapel for country places on the East River. A | 
circular in 1831 described the Seminary as “at Greenwich in the 
immediate vicinity of New York,’ and 


sufficiently near to the city for all purposes of necessary __ 
intercourse, and yet retired from its noise and excitement. 


Yet the neighborhood was by then filling up, and the Seminary 
Sunday School, which was shortly to become St. Peter’s, had 357 
scholars.“ In 1827 the ground around was 15-18 feet above the level 
of the Seminary building, leaving it in a hollow. From the road to 
Greenwich (9th Avenue) one drove down through an apple orchard, 
about where the front door at 175 Ninth Avenue is now. On the 
north Love Lane (21st. St.) led to the Bloomingdale Road (Broadway). | 
The high-water mark was east of the future 10th Avenue, and the 
grounds were occasionally flooded. There was a pleasant view of the 
river and the Jersey shore.“ As the streets were opened one after 
another it was possible to buy the earth removed in grading them to 
the determined ground-level and use it in filling in the lots to the © 


west. In assisting the Seminary in making additions to its land and  _ 


otherwise improving the property Clement C. Moore firmly stated 
each time that he was doing this because it would improve the value 
of his own property which he was developing on either side. By — 
1836 the city had caught up with the Seminary and surrounded it. — 
But for some time after not only matriculation services and com- 
mencements, for which there was presumably not room in the Semi- 
nary buildings, but trustees’ meetings were held in one or another of 
the city churches. 

East Building, as it came to be called after the other was erected 
to the west of it, was a plain structure of fairly good proportions, with © 
some attempt at “Gothic” ornament. On seeing it for the first time 
Bishop Hobart expressed his disappointment in “brief but most 
marked language.’’ It would be interesting to know exactly what he 
said. Joseph Tucker, mason, and Richard Wight, carpenter, are the | 
only names preserved in connection with the construction of West 
Building. Their solid and dignified work was not greatly admired © 
by an age which was coming to care increasingly for more elaborate 


42See accounts in Centennial Hi. of the Diocese of New York, New York, 1885. 
43 Published in the Churchman, Vol. 1, August 6, 1831, p. 80. 
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decoration. Yet its preservation may well be counted a piece of 
good fortune on artistic as well as historical grounds. The East 
Building had a professor’s house at each end, Wilson living at the 
east and Turner, after 1836 Whittingham, at the west. In between 
the refectory, kitchen, and janitor’s rooms were in the basement. 
On the floor above the library, to the east of the entrance, served also 
for some years as lecture-room and chapel. The rest of that floor 
and the two above contained student’s rooms. West Building had a 
house at its east end, which Professor Turner designed as an improve- 
ment on his previous house, and into which he moved in 1836. The 
west end contained in the lower stories a chapel and lecture rooms. 
The remainder of the building, which was not all opened at first, was 
made up of additional rooms for students. The rooms which still 
remain in the present arrangement of West Building are fairly large 
for single or even double rooms. But since each of the rooms was 
divided into a common study and two cubicles lighted only from it 
they must in fact have been somewhat cramped. In the construction 
of West Building improvements in ventilation and heating were 
introduced (grates instead of stoves) which made both for economy 
and for convenience.‘ 

After 1821 the General Convention did not intervene in detail in 
the affairs of the Seminary. The Board of Trustees, however, was 
active throughout the early period. The basis of selection of trustees 
gave New York a large number, but not a majority; but since the 
Board met in New York there was normally a majority of New York 
members present at meetings. The Board met for a session of several 
days, interspersed with attendance at examinations and commence- 
ment, at the end of the Seminary year, and occasionally for special 
meetings. In years when the General Convention met there was an 
additional meeting just before the Convention to enable trustees from 
other parts of the country to take more part in Seminary business. 
This meeting was abolished in 1830, but restored in 1832 at the request 
of the South Carolina trustees. On several occasions the trustees 
from that diocese, when unable to be present, gathered in Charleston 
and communicated proposals to the Board by letter. Bishop Bowen, 
one of the original agents for the Seminary fund, and Christopher 


Gadsden, later to be Bowen’s successor, seem to have been leaders __ 


in the South Carolina group. Several individual trustees outside of 
New York took considerable interest in the Seminary’s affairs,—among 


“This is, of course, the present No. 5, known to most living graduates of the Semi- 
nary as the residence of some of its most distinguished professors in recent years. 
47Turner, Autoltography, pp. 121-2, 72-3; plan of East Building in 
of the Officers ‘and Students of the General Theological eis 1835-6 New York, 
1836, 20 pp., p. 14; Proceedings, pp. 551, 556-7, 5865. 
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them may be —_"" Bishop White, Jackson en a trustee 
from Connecticut and after 1835 Missionary Bishop in the Northwest, 
and George Washington Doane, one of the Seminary’s first students 
and after 1832 Bishop of New Jersey. Among active lay trustees 
may be mentioned John Pintard, the benefactor of the library, and 
Jacob Lorillard. The Board functioned through various committees 
which reported on subjects ranging from the finances of the Seminary 
to the neatness of the student’s rooms.*® 

The former of these matters, at least, was never in a wholly 
satisfactory condition. The total contributions to the Seminary up 
to 1835 were $171,000, of which $135,000 (including the Sherred 
legacy) came from New York and $12,000 from South Carolina. 
But this included scholarship endowments and the building fund 
raised for East Building, and other money spent for current purposes. 
Each of the buildings cost somewhat over $30,000, and, the erection 
of West Building had involved a considerable debt in addition to the 
Lorillard legacy of $20,000. The main items in the Seminary budget 
were salaries of $1,500 for Professors Turner and Wilson, which were 
probably adequate, if not munificent, considering the standards of the 
time even in New York. Moore received $750, the librarian $100, 
and the janitor $150. But with incidental expenses of one kind or 
another there was an annual deficit which greatly reduced the per- 
manent endowment. The Seminary was thus not enabled to make the 
increases in its staff which were constantly desired. In 1836 the St. 
Mark’s in the Bowery Professorship and a library fund of $10,000 
made some provision for expansion, but the meeting of the basic needs 
of the Seminary remained a problem for the future. The Seminary 
was already suffering, as it was to suffer at various times in the future, 
from the false impression that it was adequately endowed. 

The curriculum of the Seminary gradually developed out of the 
Course of Studies of 1804 into a more definite division into depart- 
ments. In 1822 Onderdonk resigned the department of Church 
History while retaining that of Polity, and those subjects were thus 
separated. The course as arranged in 1823 and 1826 assigned one 
day a week for all classes to Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence, 
and otherwise was as follows: first year Hebrew, Biblical Learning, 
and Evidences,—second year, first session the same, second session 
one half Systematic Divinity, History, Polity, remainder Hebrew 
and Biblical Learning,—third year Systematic Divinity and History 
principally, with as much Hebrew and Biblical Learning as the faculty 


*8On the South Carolina trustees, Proceedings, pp. 207-210, 390-391, 532; for 
general statements made in this section authority will be found in the Proceedings. 

“9Nearly all the rest came from North Carolina, — rn New 
Jersey and Massachusetts (Proceedings, p. 525). 
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might decide. Some of those in a position to influence the Seminary 
wanted to make the curriculum more practical, while others wanted 
to encourage more advanced scholarship. Both of these purposes, 
although primarily the former, were aimed at in a series of changes 
proposed by Bishops Hobart, Croes, and H. U. Onderdonk in 1830 
and finally incorporated into the Statutes in 1832. The study of 
Hebrew was confined to the first year, in order to give more time for 
Pastoral Theology and the interpretation of the Bible during the 
remainder of the course. The increase in the number of students 
meant that each one took part less often in the public exercises in 
sermon composition. Consequently the statutory sermons were 
instituted,—to be submitted in writing to the Professor of Pastoral 
Theoiogy. Four were due from Juniors, five from Middlers, and six 
from Seniors. It will not surprise those acquainted with the Seminary 
in more recent years to know that difficulty was soon experienced in 
enforcing this requirement.®® In spite of these various changes the 
curriculum in 1836 was still based on the 1804 Course of Studies. 
Bishop White’s order of Theological reading may be considered to 
have justified itself as a logical approach to the scholarship of the age. 
Pastoral Theology had perhaps too much the character of a semi- 
independent appendage to the course; but the position of more 
directly practical exercises in the theological curriculum has always 
remained something of a problem. 

The immediate administration of the Seminary was in the hands 
of the Faculty, consisting of all the Professors, resident and non- 
resident. Ifa Bishop were present, he presided; otherwise a chairman 
was elected. Since first Hobart and then Onderdonk were Professors 
as well as Bishops of New York, they usually acted as Presidents of 
the Faculty, at least for the purpose of signing its annual reports. 
In 1832 the office of Dean was established, in view of the desirability 
of having a resident head of the institution. As first created, this was 
probably one of the most irrelevant academic offices which has ever 
existed. It was to be held by the resident professors in annual rotation. 
In the absence of a Bishop the Dean was to preside over the Faculty. 
But he was given no other powers except to report on the condition 
of the buildings, nor was anyone subject to his direction except the 
janitor. After 1837 the office was to become more important. But 
for the time, especially since Bishop Onderdonk continued to act as 
President of the Faculty, it did not play any great part in the life of 

the Seminary.® 
| Both from the importance of the subject and from the character 
50 Proceedings, pp. 331-2, 363, 655-6. 
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of the Professor, the most important department was that of Biblical 
Learning. Samuel Hulbeart Turner, born in Philadelphia in 1790, 
read for orders under Bishop White, as has been mentioned before. 
From 1812-1817 he was rector of the parish at Chestertown, Maryland. 
Shortly before his ordination he had begun the study of Hebrew, and 
at Chestertown he carried on biblical studies privately. Late in 1818 ; 
he was appointed to direct the theological studies of candidates under _ 
Bishop White’s direction, one of his two pupils being Alonzo Potter, 
the future Bishop of Pennsylvania. He had already been elected to . 
a professorship in the General Seminary his early connection with 
which has previously been described. After the return of the 
Seminary to New York he gave his main attention to the biblical 
department. As reported in 1831 his courses included the following: 
for the Juniors Old Testament History from Genesis to II Kings, and 
the reading of the most important parts of the Gospels, Acts, and 
Romans,—for the Middlers, the study of the epistles in Greek,— for 
the Seniors, with whom time was more limited, the Messianic pro- 
phecies of the Old Testament. There is evidence that the serious 
interest which he himself took in his subject communicated itself to 
his classes. A student of the 1840’s has recorded some minor im- 
pressions of his teaching: 


7 his earnest devotion showed itself in his eyes, brows, mouth, 
nose, and in his very hair, as he gazed upon the Greek _ 

; Testament before him, or bent his looks upon us to gather 

in from the expression of our faces the effect of his criticisms. 
We could see his legs under the desk. There his little 
hands took a busy part in the exegesis, pinching his trousers 
at the knees. One foot or the other was always tapping the 
floor of the platform.* 


Professor Turner, although in advanced studies so largely self- 
taught, was undoubtedly a scholar in the full sense of the word. His 
insistence on the use of every means available for the interpretation 
of the Scriptures was combined with insistence that discovery of the 
actual truth must be the sole aim pursued in the study of them. So 
firm was his faith in scholarship that it was an obvious conclusion that 
the Bible deserved the full benefit of the best of its methods, so firm 
his Christian belief that it never occurred to him that the results 
could be anything but beneficial to the Christian religion. He 
published in 1824 a small volume of Notes on the Epistle to the Romans. 
Some years later he translated, with the collaboration of W. R. 


2Turner, Autobiography, Chaps. 1-6. 

58Proceedings, pp. 348-9; Glaents A. Walworth, The Oxford Movement in 
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Whittingham, Jahn’s Introduction to the Old Testament, which he used 
as a text-book. In 1828 Turner and Whittingham joined with two 
other clergy of the city (Eastburn, then assistant at Christ Church, 
and Schroeder, one of those connected with Trinity) in a kind of 
informal seminar for the reading and discussion of papers on biblical 
literature. The group published a volume of translations in 1829. 
A further outgrowth of it was the publication of Turner’s translation 
of Planck’s Introduction to Theological Knowledge in 1834. Probably 
Turner’s most considerable work was his Companion to the Book of 
Genesis, based on his lecture notes, which was published in 1841. 
The introduction maintains the Mosaic authorship and unity of the 
book, although admitting that previous documents may have been 
used in its composition. But while Turner came to conservative 
conclusions he wrote as a Biblical critic and on the basis of critical 
arguments. He inclined to believe that the serpent in Genesis 3 was 
to be interpreted allegorically, and was duly attacked for this piece of 
radicalism. Had he lived at a later date Turner might well have 
come to different conclusions,—and his genuine scholarship might 
well have raised up more disciples. 

In religion Turner was a devoted adherent of the central Anglican 
school to which Bishop White belonged, equally opposed to dis- 
tinctively high church principles and to Calvinism. In 1829 he was 
connected with the proposed Clerical Association, which Bishop 
Hobart regarded as the organization of an opposing group in the | 
diocese, and acted as the spokesman of the group in drawing up its © 
defence. Apart from this his personal relations with Hobart were 
friendly. Turner’s willingness to assist his brethren in the ‘‘duties 
of the desk and pulpit’”” kept him in touch with the practical affairs 
of the Church. In spite of a certain amount of crustiness in his 
character, his sincere piety seems to have been an important religious 
influence in the Seminary. 

Most Americans are familiar with the story of the author of The 
Night Before Christmas who was a professor of Hebrew and expected 
| his fame to be secured by his Hebrew dictionary. Most of those who _ 
have had contacts with the General Seminary or St. Peter’s are aware __ 
that he was the Professor, Clement Clarke Moore, who has already 
been spoken of. The dictionary in the story was his Compendious 
Lexicon of the Hebrew Language, published in two volumes in 1809. - 
One volume interpreted every word in the Psalms, the other covered 
the rest of the Old Testament in less detail. Moore’s mother was the ss eS: 
daughter of Captain Clarke, and it was through her that he inherited 


1 “Turner, Autobiography, pp. 117-8, 126-7, 166-172, 178-188, and books re- .. a 
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Clarke’s estate, called Chelsea, on which he had been born in 1779. 
His father was Benjamin Moore, Hobart’s predecessor as rector of 
Trinity and Bishop of New York. He himself had studied for Holy 
Orders, but decided to remain a layman. His title was Professor of 
Oriental and Greek Literature, but after 1822 he confined himself to 
the teaching of Hebrew. In teaching the language he carefully 
avoided trenching on Turner’s field of exegesis, and refused even to 
make those emendations of the text which seem clear on purely 
linguistic grounds. For many years he was secretary of the Faculty. 
As a layman he was a benefactor of the Seminary and one of the 
principal founders of St. Peter’s. His gift gave the Seminary its 
location, while as his estate was built up with the growth of the city 
it left its name to the neighborhood.® 

The other resident professor of the early days was Bird Wilson. 
Born in 1777, he was the son of a prominent lawyer, a member of the 
Continental Congress and of the Constitutional Convention, and after 
1789 of the Supreme Court. Bird Wilson himself studied for the bar, 
and at the age of 25 became President of the Court of Common Pleas 
at Norristown, Pennsylvania. He was one of the organizers of the 
local parish and served it as warden and delegate to the diocesan 
Convention. Deeply affected by an occasion when he was called 
upon to pronounce the death sentence, he resigned from the bench 
when another capital case came before his court in 1817, and studied 
for orders under Bishop White. His connection with White was 
more than official. Wilson’s father had been a close friend of Bishop 
White’s and his son was perhaps one of his nearest disciples. Ordained 
to the priesthood in 1820, he had served about a year as rector of the 
church at Norristown when he was elected to his professorship, the 
duties of which he took up when the Seminary moved to New York. 
In 1826 he failed by a single vote of being elected Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania. Thereafter he was not actively connected with that 
diocese, although he always retained his canonical residence there. He 
served for some years as Secretary of the House of Bishops, and after 
Bishop White’s death prepared the semi-official Memoir. 

It will be seen that Wilson’s abilities were respected in more than 
one field. His studies in theology followed the lines laid down by 
Bishop White, and led him to an extensive acquaintance with the 
Fathers and the Caroline divines. Bishop Pearson’s famous work on 
the Creed was the center of his teaching, although, again following 
White’s example, he aimed to present both sides of controversial 
questions. His own views might be described as centrally Anglican, 


55 Patterson, Old Chelsea and St. Peter’s, pp. 4-12; Walworth, op. cit., pp. 20-23. 
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with great : stress on the doctrine of the Incarnation. Although no 
one in those days thought of theology as a progressive science, Wilson 
constantly re-studied his subject and kept up with current literature 
in it. The track worn in the carpet of his study as he went over his 
lectures was as familiar to students as was his daily walk after class,— 
either north into the country or, in wet weather, in front of the 
Seminary buildings. His legal training made his lectures clear, if it 
perhaps made his sermons rather dry. Those who studied under him 
spoke with respect of the firm grasp of the main principles of theology 
which they gained from his teaching of it. His character was marked 
by deep but restrained emotions, which perhaps prevented him from 
being as much of a personal inspiration as might otherwise have been 
the case.*? 

After Onderdonk’s retirement from the Church History depart- 
ment in 1822, that subject was for many years divided between 
Professors Turner and Wilson. In the spring term of 1834 Francis 
L. Hawks, then rector of St. Thomas,’ gave instruction in the subject 
to each of the classes. William R. Whittingham took over the 
department soon after his election to the newly-endowed chair in 
January, 1836. Hawks, then regarded as both a brilliant preacher 
and a distinguished scholar, is today remembered mostly for his work 
in beginning the scientific study of the American Church with his 
transcripts of S. P. G. records in London. His report suggests that 
he had some idea of tracing the history of Christian institutions and 
working towards a philosophy of history. Otherwise the instruction 
in Church History seems to have been concentrated on the con- 
troversial periods of the early Church and the Reformation and to 
have had mainly controversial purposes in mind.§® In the related 
department of Polity Benjamin T. Onderdonk was the only official 
representative of ‘‘Hobart churchmanship” in the Seminary. He 
continued to teach after his consecration to the episcopate as Hobart’s 
successor in 1830, although his classes met less regularly. It may be 
assumed that he presented the views of the necessity and value of 
“Evangelical Truth and Apostolic Order”’ for which Hobart stood.*® 

The first Professor of Evidences in the Seminary was a somewhat 
eccentrically learned lawyer, Gulian C. Verplanck, at that time a 
member of the New York legislature, and afterwards a Congressman. 
In 1824 he “published his lectures and resigned.”” The book thus 
described by Turner is of some interest and originality. While 
mainly based on the then standard 18th century apologists, it argues 
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for a more liberal otabaten of what we would call subjective or . 


pragmatic arguments,—that the truth of Christianity is supported, 
although not proved, by the values which it maintains.® Like Church | 
History, Evidences was then left to the resident professors. In- — 
struction was mainly based on such approved authors as Butler and 
Paley. In 1835 Samuel Seabury took over the teaching of the subject. 
He was Bishop Seabury’s grandson, one of the early students at the 
Seminary, and long after to be Turner’s successor, but at this time © 
mainly engaged as editor of the Churchman. He was more interested 
in the justification and definition of the Church’s authority than in — 
the topics then usually considered under Evidences, and arranged 
his course accordingly. 

The chair of Pastoral Theology and Pulpit Eloquence was first 
occupied by Bishop Hobart. During his absence in Europe, and 
again for some years after his death, its duties were performed by 
Turner and Wilson. For a time it was in the hands of clergy of the 
city,—in 1834-5 Henry Anthon, from 1836 Hugh Smith, the rector of 
St. Peter’s. The methods in any case were the same. On the day 
appointed, usually Monday, the student body, or part of it, met, 
either at the Seminary or in a church, Morning and Evening Prayer 
were read and sermons preached by students, and both the reading 
and the preaching criticized. Books on sermon construction and on 
the pastoral office were either studied as textbooks or recommended 
to be read. There was a strong, but as yet unsuccessful, effort to 
secure the appointment of a full-time professor in this department.” 

William Rollinson Whittingham was probably not only the most 
brilliant student of the Seminary’s early days, but its most loyal 
alumnus and most inspiring teacher. His activities have to do with 
most parts of the Seminary’s life, and therefore could not be described 
in the treatment of any one department. Born of English parents 
in 1805, he was privately educated, mostly by his scholarly mother, 
and entered the Seminary in 1822. His graduation paper in 1825 
was on the advantages of the study of ecclesiastical history. As a 
student he was distinguished for “careful preparation, thorough 
research, and conscientious discharge of every duty.”” On graduation 

he was elected a fellow. As no fellowships had yet been endowed, 
= only privilege conveyed was the right to live at the Seminary as 
soon as there was a building to live in. At the same time he was 
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appointed librarian, and threw himself with real enthusiasm into the 
arrangement of the books thus entrusted to him. His scholarly 
collaboration with Professor Turner has already been mentioned. In 
1826 he became secretary of the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union, which was formed, largely under Bishop Hobart’s 
leadership, at the General Convention of that year. After his ordina- 
tion in 1827 he became chaplain of Trinity School. In his early 
career Whittingham probably suffered from the generosity with 
which he accepted all possible calls, even to the point of injuring his 
health. He was obliged to resign the two successive rectorships he 
held after leaving the Seminary in 1829. Returning from rest, not 
without study, in Europe, he welcomed the chance to come back to 
the Seminary as professor and also to his old post of librarian. 

Whittingham was regarded, and correctly, as a disciple and to 
some extent a protege of Bishop Hobart. He shared with Hobart the 
combination of High Church principles with a genuine enthusiasm 
for religion and love for men. Considerably junior to the other 
professors, he must also have seemed to bring something of the spirit 
of youth to the Seminary staff. At any rate, from 1836 until he left 
to become Bishop of Maryland in 1840 he assumed a position of 
spiritual leadership which might well have enabled him to have 
saved the Seminary the troubles of the following years. His pro- 
fessorship was probably the happiest period of Whittingham’s life, 
and perhaps the most fruitful.“ 

The Seminary library began with collections formed for the 
General Seminary at New Haven and for the New York Seminary. 
The fusion of these produced a library of about 2,500 volumes, which 
by 1836 had been doubled. The Fathers and standard earlier and 
contemporary Anglican divines were well represented, as well as texts 
and versions of the Bible and dictionaries of the Biblical and ecclesi- 
astical languages. The interest of Turner and Whittingham was 
largely responsible for a rather unsystematic addition of German 
theological works. The establishment of a library fund in 1835 
made possible a more systematic development, donations having 
previously been the chief source of accessions. The first librarian 
(Henry J. Feltus, rector of St. Stephen’s) and his successors devoted 
their efforts to keeping the books arranged and safe. It must be 
remembered that the purpose of a Seminary library at this period m 
was the collection of works desirable for the advanced studies of = 
professors and others. The wearing-out of books through constant 
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use by students was deprecated. The assemblage of textbook libraries 
in connection with scholarships was, however, encouraged.® 

The Seminary made no pretence to provide an education for any 
and every person who might be a candidate for Holy Orders. It was 
established to offer a serious theological course to those equipped for 
graduate study. In the case of those who were not college graduates, 
the Seminary required them to show at least the equivalent of the 
college course of the day, especially a knowledge of Greek.“ Some 
time after the opening came the formal matriculation and signing of 
the pledge to obey the rules of the Seminary as to studies and other- 
wise, ‘‘cultivate religious and moral dispositions and habits,” and 
“endeavor to promote the reputation and interests of the Seminary.” 
This was made a public occasion, with an address by a member of the 
faculty. These addresses, mostly dealing with some aspect of the 
value of theological education, were usually printed. 

The academic session, fixed in 1822 to run from November to the 
end of July, was changed in 1826 to run from the beginning of October 
to the end of June. In order to obtain more time for study, the 
original closing date was restored in 1829, but restored in a trustee’s 
meeting in July, 1830 ‘“‘as some of the students cannot prosecute 
severe study, or do justice to themselves at the examination, in 
weather which may be expected to be so oppressive.’’ Christmas 
and Easter vacations were abolished at this time, but restored in 
1834.67 For the convenience of non-resident professors, each class 
usually had only one recitation a day, but these recitations might last 
for two or three hours. The term “recitation’’ must not be taken 
too literally. Although the study of textbooks was the main method, 
the professors certainly considered themselves free to comment, 
discuss, criticize, or lecture. Like the professors in a mediaeval 
university, they were primarily lecturers in the original sense of the 
word, but this was not so much a substitute for the expression of their 
own ideas as the means used in doing so.** For some time the only 
formal examination was a public oral examination at the end of the 
year, given by the various professors in the presence of a committee 
of trustees. A similar mid-year examination was later added. 

The three classes were at first numbered, from the topdown. But 
since confusion was caused by a system under which men spent their 
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dak: wee in the third class and their third year in the first class, the 
usual terms Junior, Middle, and Senior were introduced in 1832. For 
a while there was some difficulty in enforcing the three years’ course, 
as the private reading for orders previously customary had naturally 
varied in length. The lengthening of the normal period of candidacy 
from one year to three, a change made in the General Convention of 
1826, was of some help in this respect.*® But perhaps more important 
was the fact that the existence of the General and Virginia Seminaries 
after a few years made the Seminary course the regular preparation 
for ordination. 

The “‘solemnities of commencement” remained for some time as 
fixed at the first commencement in 1823. A typical example was the 
commencement of 1831, held in St. John’s Chapel on July 1. Dr. 
Berrian, the rector of Trinity, lived next door, and the procession 
started from his house. The order was as follows: janitor, students, 
faculty, founders of scholarships and other benefactors, trustees, 
clergy, Bishops. Part of Psalm 122 (in the metrical version) was 
sung. Essays were read by the five members of the graduating class, 
an anthem being sung after the first three. Typical subjects were 
The Wonders Wrought by the Magicians of Egypt (B. I. Haight’s 
paper), and The Province of Reason in Religious Investigation. The 
graduates were then presented to the senior Bishop present, Bishop 
Croes of New Jersey, and an address was delivered by another Bishop. 
Croes then presented the diplomas and, after the singing of a hymn, 
closed the ceremony with prayers.” As numbers increased, the 
reading of essays was restricted to selected graduates. The graduates 
received a diploma, usually referred to as the ‘‘testimonials of the 
Seminary.’’ The question whether the Seminary could grant degrees 
was raised in the Board of Trustees by Bishop Doane in 1835, and 
referred to a committee which reported in the negative the next year. 
Bishop Onderdonk of New York made an interesting proposal that 
when an alumnus, being of the rank of M. A. and at least nine years 
in priest’s orders, had distinguished himself by published works in 
theology he should be recommended to some college for the degree 
of D. D., but nothing came of it.” 

It may be noticed that there was more continuity in theological 
education before and after the foundation of seminaries than at first 
appears. There had been considerable movement towards organiza- 
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“tion of studies before 1817, and up to 1836 the student body of the => 
General Seminary was treated more as a group of men who happened | van 
‘to be reading theology in the same place than as an academic or © 
Christian community. Only gradually was any discipline undertaken, 

or much responsibility assumed for the spiritual training, or even the 
physical well-being, of the students. In the latter respect the Semi- 
nary in its early days did little but provide rooms and let men live in 
them. The provision of food, and even the appointment of a janitor 
(who also served as steward and library attendant) was in the hands 
of a student committee. As a matter of interest a committee of 
trustees annually investigated the cost of living at the Seminary. 
These budgets, which include food, fuel, washing, and light, gradually 
rise from $70.95 in 1831 to $98.48 in 1836, due to “‘the increased cost 
of every necessary of life.”"”* Rent, as well as tuition, was free. By 
1836 nine scholarships had been endowed at $2,000 or $2,500. Since 
the holders of scholarships received the full income from them, and 
investments could then be expected to yield 6%, they enjoyed some 
surplus over the estimated living expenses,—which did not, of course, 
include books or clothes. There were complaints of the unhealthiness 
of the building. Its dampness before the land was filled in west of 
Tenth Avenue certainly compelled some students to withdraw. 

With some variations the meetings which Professor Turner had 
instituted at New Haven continued to be the chief common gathering 
of the Seminary as such. Although these occasions opened with the 
reading of Evening Prayer, the paper and discussion which followed 
seem to have been regarded as their chief purpose.* There are 
occasional references to Seminary prayers at other times, but except 
during the period when public Sunday services were held in the 
Chapel there was no regular administration of the Holy Communion 
until some time after 1836. The corporate religious life of the 

_ institution was more extensively maintained by voluntary organiza- 

tions. The germ of the Missionary Society is in the Society of 

Inquiry Respecting the Advancement of Christianity of which 

Whittingham was secretary in 1824. This, however, had only a short 

life. The Sunday School Society was organized for the administration 

of the Seminary Sunday School in 1827, the Missionary Society 
founded on October 18, 1831. It at once began the program of in- 
formative meetings and the raising of funds which it has continued to 
sponsor, and became affiliated to the then still voluntary Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society. Other organizations which have 
proved less permanent followed,—a Rhetorical Society, for practice 
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in public speaking, in 1832, and a Bible, Common Prayer, and Tract 
Society in 1834.7 

The beginning of the end of this perhaps too untrammelled period 
of student life came in 1837 when the trustees adopted a series of 
measures of which Bishop Doane and Professor Whittingham were 
probably chief movers. The responsibilities of the Dean were enlarged 
to include pastoral care and the enforcement of necessary discipline. 
Morning and Evening Prayer were to be used daily. The janitor 
became an employee of the Seminary. Provision was to be made for 
an infirmary, and for facilities for physical exercise. It was probably 
better that these provisions came after experience had shown their 
desirability rather than as part of a scheme imposed in advance. 

The lighter side of student life is rarely a matter of historical 
record, but it must not be assumed that it was absent in past periods. 
If there were no bakeries in Chelsea for the discussion of those high 
and weighty matters which students talk about in the evening, still 
groups of friends ‘‘discussed all the affairs of the church so wisely, 
and then adjourned and took a nice long walk,” or perhaps decided 
merely to ‘eat brown bread and sit before the fire.” During 
Whittingham’s earnest student days he received a warning to relax 
and take better care of himself, solemly dated “At a meeting of the 
students of the General Theological Seminary, held nobody knows 
when and nobody cares where” and presided over by Henry J. White- 
house, the future Bishop of IIlinois.”” 

In the Missionary Society and in their work in the Sunday Schools 
of the city, for it soon became a normal thing for students to engage in 
that work, these early students of the General Seminary were reaching 
out for contact with the Church they planned to serve and the world 
in which they were to work. By 1836 there were 120 graduates and 
about 100 other former students, the difference being largely ac- 
counted for by the irregular studies of the first few years. Among 
their number in addition to those already mentioned were such 
Bishops, or future Bishops, as Doane, Eastburn, and Horatio Potter, 
such future professors as S. R. Johnson, Eigenbrodt, and Haight, such 
distinguished presbyters of later years as William Croswell and A. H. 
Vinton. But the full value of the lives of the graduates of a Seminary 
is obviously beyond the limits of an article, or even the sphere of 
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human research altogether. The Associate Alumni were organized 
in 1832, with 23 members out of the then 51 graduates. At or about 
commencement they gathered for a sermon and an essay by two of 
their members. S. R. Johnson was president, and Whittingham one 
of the chief spirits in the organization.”® 

It is no part of the writer of an historical essay to act as a judge 
or divider over the men of the period which he is studying. But it is 
legitimate to ask, in recording the history of an institution, how far 
it secured the purposes for which it was founded. The documents of 
the time when the Seminary was started mention several purposes. 
Of these four are perhaps the chief,—more efficient theological educa- 
tion, the promotion of learning, the encouragement of candidates for 
orders by the provision of scholarships and other facilities, the en- 
couragement of their growth in devotion. We have seen how the 
first three of these aims were in the way to being secured in 1836. 
Perhaps it was partly the character of the professors, partly the 
absence of any Anglican precedents for Seminary life, which left the 
students so largely to their own devices for the last. The Seminary 
staff represented both high churchmanship and moderate Episco- 
palianism. It is doubtful whether such firm Calvinists as the con- 
temporary professors at Virginia could have lived in peace in the same 
faculty with men of different opinions, or they with them. But 
perhaps the absence of Evangelicals from its faculty, although not 
from its student body, deprived the Seminary of that note of en- 
thusiastic devotion which was later to come to it from other sources. 

It has been the effort of this paper to record what the sources 
tell us about the early history of the General Seminary. It has been 
interesting to associate with those long-dead professors, their friends 
and students, these founders and benefactors after whom our buildings 
have since been named; and their lives are not without inspiration and 
guidance for the present.”® 
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By E. Clow 1 

N the Year of our Lord, 1827, John Keble oublished the Christian 
| Year, which “woke up in the hearts of thousands a new music, 
the music of a school long unknown in England.” Six years later 

he preached the memorable sermon on “National Apostasy”’ at Oxford. 
Of that sermon, Newman wrote: “I have ever considered and kept 
the day, as the start of the religious Movement of 1833.” The first 
of the Oxford Tracts from the pen of Newman appeared on September 
9th of that year. The adherence of so great a scholar as Dr. Pusey 
gave strength and balance to the cause, the first phase of which ended 
with the issue of Tract 90 in 1841. Ona dark and stormy night four 
years later Newman flung himself at the feet of the Passionist Father 
Dominic and asked to be received into ‘‘the one fold of the Redeemer.” 
In the earlier period little notice appears to have been taken of 

the Tracts in the American Church. The Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury, 
editor of The Churchman, wrote editorially: ‘‘We have not espoused 
the Tracts for the Times as partizans. Some of the earlier numbers 
have been lying by us for several years, and from time to time we 
used to insert one, or part of one, in our columns; but finding that 
they were regarded as dry reading, we left by far the greater part of 
those which we had to the dust of our library, without disturbing 
them ourselves, or thrusting them on our readers.’ Real interest 
here, however, was aroused by the publication of Newman’s Tract on 
Justification, which seriously alarmed our Evangelical Bishops. 
Even Seabury expressed the view that Newman had “substantially 
espoused the Roman side, and surrendered the views which, as we 
have been accustomed to think, discriminate the Church of England 
from the Romanists on the one hand, and the Puritans on the other.”’ 
Nevertheless, Dr. Seabury in The Churchman was the main advocate 
for the publishing of the Tracts in America. Whereupon the Gambier 
Observer, the organ of the Low Churchmen, declared: ‘“‘Let them not 
be republished, any more than you would offer poisoned meat in the 
shambles. They will disgrace the (Church that patronises them, and 
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corrupt the minds that receive what they contain . . The meat 


is putrid to the bone.” 

On June 29, 1839, Mr. Samuel Coleman, publisher, of New 
York, announced in the advertising columns of The Churchman his 
intention to issue ‘“‘A Selection of the most interesting and valuable 
among the Writings that have appeared within a few years in Eng- 
land, and which are commonly known under the name of the OxFORD 
THEOLOGY.” The series was to begin with the Tracts for the Times 
by Members of the University of Oxford and to be followed by a 
series of Plain Sermons. Part of the profits of publication would be 
donated to the General Theological Seminary. Seabury commended 
the enterprise. He wrote: 


“Most sincerely, therefore, do we hope that Mr. Cole- Pac 
man’s project may be peacefully encouraged, and that the a 
Oxford theology may be widely circulated; that no con- ee: 
troversy may be awakened by it; but that the members of _ 
the Church may be left to form an unbiased opinion of its | 
merits.” 


One or more of the trustees of the Seminary objected to its hone 
fiting by the sale of the Tracts and Mr. Coleman’s project was taken 
over by Louis Sherman, of the Protestant Episcopal Press, New York. 
The Preface to the American edition of the Tracts read as follows: 


“This republication has been commenced from the Tad 
. conviction that these writings are even more important for — oy 
this country than for that in which they first appeared. _ 

For while in the bosom of the Episcopal Church in this 
country, from influences derived from the non-juring period 
of English church history and from our Church having no 
connection with the State, it has resulted that some of the 
leading doctrines of the Oxford divines, relating to the con- 
stitution of the Church, and to the Ministry, have been 
better preserved than in the English establishment—yet 
on the other hand, from a variety of causes, loose and vague 
views in regard to the value of antiquity, the authority of the 
Church, the doctrine of the sacraments, &c., are widely 
prevalent, it is apprehended, even in the Episcopal body, 


these evils the corrective influence of these writings is perhaps 
more needful than in England.” 


- The Tracts had a surprisingly large sale in the United States. 
Bishop Stewart of Quebec remarked that he had heard more about 
them in a three-days sojourn in New York than in a year’s residence 
in London.’ The reception seems to have been exceptionally favor- 
3Memoir Dr. Milnor, p. 458. 


and still more in the religious community at large; and for a 
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able in the diocese of New York, which was “riddled” with what Dr. 

Milnor called “the Oxford heresy.’”’ Three factors contributed to 
this result: the influence of the Bishop, who was also a Professor in 
the Seminary; the powerful advocacy of The Churchman, and the 
General Theological Seminary, where the Oxford theology was in 
high favor among many of the students and some influential members 
of the Faculty. 

In season and out of season Bishop Onderdonk was an earnest 
advocate of the Tracts, which he eulogized “‘as being the same which 
he has taught for many years, even long before the movement in 
Great Britain.’* Dr. Milnor, rector of St. George’s, wrote: 


that it is to obtain an influence in our Church quite equal to 
that which it is exercising across the water. In our diocese, 
the bishop expresses his entire approval of its doctrines. In 
answer to a clergyman who said that he could go half way 
with the authors of the Tracts, the bishop told him to read 
and study them more attentively, and he would be prepared, 
like himself, to go the whole. He inquires of all candidates 
for orders, whether they have read them; and, if not, urges 
them to do so; and many of the students in the seminary 
are their loud eulogists. . . . I verily believe that 
when about half a dozen precious souls shall have left the _ 
institution, there will scarcely remain an advocate for the a, A 
scriptural doctrines of our articles and homilies in their = 
plain, unsophisticated sense.’’® 


This was no partisan judgment. In his address to the Conven- 
tion of 1841, Bishop Onderdonk made a scathing attack on Pro- 
testantism, which he described as: 


with its name every variety of schism, and every bold and 
wicked innovation of heresy ; forming an unholy alliance with 
the veriest infidelity.’’® 


As a safeguard against such a condition, he commended the Oxford 
Tracts, especially to the laity. 


Tracts ne arrested the attention of some of the most 
intelligent and seriously minded among you. I would it . by 
were more so. Among their best influences are the spiritual 
views which they give of the Church, and all departments 
4M 
7 ae Dr. Milnor, p. 450. 

Veurnal Convention Diocese of York, 1841, PP- 
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laity who, parochially or otherwise, are called into the charge 
and conduct of any department of ecclesiastical concerns, 
duly reflect on the views of the Christian Church, its objects, — 
its character, and its operations, which these Tracts afford, 
and I cannot but think that by the divine blessing on their 
good sense and moral principle, there will be a happy de- 
liverance from the weight of worldly principles, views, feel- 
ings, and operations, which now presses down the Church 
to a level so secular, and often of so questionable a moral 
character.’"7 


of its service, business, and operations. Let our worthy - 


At the outset The Churchman was cautious in its commendation 
of the Tracts, but as time passed, it threw reserve to the winds. 
Seabury was undismayed by the appearance of Tract 90. He de- 
scribed the principle of the Tract as “the toleration in our com- 
munion of those who were not opposed to the doctrinal decrees of 
Trent.” Whilst questioning some of the positions taken, he went on 
to say “that the principles of interpretation adopted in the Tract 
are, in our opinion, and as we understand it, neither evasive nor 
slippery, but honest, manly and straightforward.” He laid the © 
blame for Newman’s defection at the door of the English Church, | 
and especially the Bishops for their countenance of loose doctrine. 

Soon after the republication of the Tracts here the General Semi- 
nary fell under suspicion. Rumors were widely circulated that the 
Oxford movement was favored by many of the students, and certain 
members of the Faculty. 

So far as the students were concerned, there seems to have been 
ample ground for the suspicion. In 1895 there was published a 
book entitled The Oxford Movement in America: Glimpses of Life in 
an Anglican Seminary. ‘The author was the Reverend Clarence E. 
Walworth, then rector of St. Mary’s Roman Church, Albany, New 
York. In 1842 he abandoned the practice of law and entered the 
General Seminary as a candidate for Holy Orders. Though needing 
to be read with discrimination, the book is valuable for the light it 
sheds upon Seminary life and thought from 1842 to about 1846. 
Arthur Carey was a classmate. The Oxford theology was taken very 
seriously. On the poetry table lay The Christian Year side by side 
with the Lyra Apostolica. Faber, too, was “recognized as one of 
them.”” Walworth adds: 


be found in the Lives of the Early English Saints. This was 
a series of biographies written by Anglicans of the Oxford © 


- “But a greater charm than any of these possessed was to 
‘Journal of Convention of Diocese ” os jew York, 1841, p. 85. 
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school, and was a most influential element in its great move-_ 
ment towards real Catholic truth and life.’ 


_ After tracing the germ of the monastic idea among the students, a 
among whom were Adams and Breck, Walworth says of the whole _ 
situation: 


“We had, in truth, a little Oxford on this side of the 


Atlantic. It was located in a little suburban appendix to 
New York City, known as Chelsea. Its name was the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.’”® 


There were six members of the Faculty. The senior member | tl 
was Professor Turner, whose autobiography is indispensable for this — “ 
period. He was distinguished for great learning and a hatred of 
Gregorian chants. Bird Wilson, the biographer of Bishop White, 7 “di 
‘was a conservative churchman. Clement C. Moore, Professor of © 
‘Hebrew, was a layman. Dr. Benjamin I. Haight was a churchman 
of the Hobart type, who combined the rectorship of a parish with his - 
chair in the Seminary. Bishop Onderdonk had long held the pro-— - 
_fessorship of the ‘Nature, Ministry and Polity of the Church.” Pro- | 
fessor Ogilby, who had come from the Faculty of Rutgers College, _ 
had the department of Ecclesiastical History i in succession to Bishop | 

a Walworth describes him as “a partisan scholar. 

It was difficult to say which foes he disliked most, Catholics 7 
or dissenters.” Partly because of their oft-expressed views and bis 
partly because of the Chairs they occupied, Bishop Onderdonk, Dr. 

Haight and Dr. Ogilby were the objects of the attack of the Low 
Church element. 


Seminary was approaching. Writing under date of January 31, 1840, o 
_ Dr. Milnor addressed a letter to Bishop Mcllvaine, in the course of __ 
which he said: 


‘‘Many of the students in the Seminary—though few 
have read more than the numbers republished in New York— 
are yet loud eulogists, and consider the promulgation of 
these ‘primitive views’ as constituting a more propitious era 
to the Church than that of the Reformation; the fanaticism — 
of whose conductors carried them so far ultra mediam viam, — 
in their correction of a few acknowledged errors in the —— 
Church. We thought we had achieved somewhat when we 
prevented the return of ————— to his 
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fessorship; but, unhappily, the seminary contains a man of _ 
more influence, one who constantly exerts that influence in 
favor of Puseyism, and whose reputation for learning and | 
piety enables him to exercise a powerful control over the 
students." A few of them come to me to unburden their _ 
griefs, and especially to deplore the sad effects of the Oxford 
divinity on the spirituality of some of their associates, of 
whose evangelical tendency they had, some time ago, the 
brightest hopes. I verily believe that when about half a 
dozen precious souls shall have left the institution, there 
will remain scarcely an advocate for the scriptural doctrines 

of our articles and homilies in their plain, unsophisticated 
sense. And then, when we consider the advanced age of one 

or two of our evangelical bishops, which will prevent their 
effective opposition, the balancing state of mind in some — 
their juniors, and the reluctance of others to engage in con- 
troversy, my fears grow still more serious, and my only con- 
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fidence is that ‘when the enemy cometh in like a flood, the a ; 


Spirit of the Lord will lift up a standard against him.’ ra 


That this view was shared by some of the laymen is shown " 
an extract from a speech made in the Diocesan Convention after the 
Carey ordination by Judge John Duer, a lay delegate from St. igen s 
in the Bowerie, and a man who was held in profound ss 
the course of debate he said: 


“The doctrines of the Tractarian writers of Oxford oy 
in certain quarters, been openly embraced—have been 
propagated in the diocese with unusual diligence and zeal, 
and in a journal which claims to be the legitimate organ of 
the church, have not only been defended and maintained 
with signal ability, skill, and learning. They have become a 
favorite study of the youth in our Seminary, the future 
candidates for orders, and by many of the younger clergy, 
who have issued from the Seminary they have been passion- 
ately embraced, and are now zealously propagated.’’® 


7 


The storm broke over the ordination of Arthur Carey, who was 
regarded as the most brilliant student in the Seminary, where he 
spent four years. A young man of unusual charm and deep piety, he 
had been profoundly affected by the Oxford Movement. When the 
time drew near for his ordination, his rector, the Rev. Dr. Hugh 
Smith, of St. Peter’s Church, refused to sign the necessary canonical 
testimonials on the ground that he could not certify that Carey 
“had never written, taught or held anything contrary to the doctrine 


UThe reference is undoubtedly to Bishop Whittingham, who at the time this letter 
was written was Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Librarian of the Seminary. 

Memoir of Dr. Milnor, p. 544. 

BWalworth, pp. 123-24. 
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or discipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” The candidate _ 
then obtained the papers from Trinity parish. His testimonials were 
approved by the standing committee and he passed the prescribed 
canonical examinations. 
Learning of opposition to the proposed ordination, Bishop 
Onderdonk summoned a special examining board consisting of eight 
representative presbyters. Included in the board were Drs. Hugh 
Smith and Henry Anthon, who acted both as accusers and judges. 
Although many pamphlets were subsequently published, there is 
still some confusion as to some of the proceedings. It is clear, how- _ 
ever, that Smith and Anson subjected Carey to a severe and pro- 
longed cross examination, consisting in the main of hypothetical 
questions. Dr. Anthon proposed the first question: ates 


‘Supposing entrance into the ministry of the Protestant _ - 


Episcopal Church in this country were not open to you, — 
would you, or would you not, have recourse in such case to the a 
Church of Rome?” 


Dr. McVickar, one of the examiners, remarked “‘that they might _ 
as well ask Mr. Carey whether, if he had lived in the time of the __ 
patriarchs, he would have married two wives.’”” When Anthon in- | 
sisted upon a categorical answer, Carey replied: “oa 


“Possibly I might, after due deliberation, but think I 
should be much more likely to remain in our own communion, 
as I have no special leaning towards the joining of theirs 
at present.” 


Q. “Do you hold to, and receive, the doctrines of - 
of Trent?” 

“I do not deny them—I would not positively affirm 


Asked concerning his belief in the doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, Carey replied that he did not hold the doctrine which the 28th 
Article condemns, but added: “At the same time, I conceive myself 
at liberty to confess ignorance on the mode of the Presence.’’ The 
withholding of the cup from the laity he regarded as ‘‘a severe act 
of discipline.”” Other questions concerned the doctrine of Purgatory; 
where the sin of schism rested, on the Church of Rome, or the Church 
of England, and if the latter, by implication, the Protestant Episcopal 
| Church of the United States? Whether the faithful departed can be 

benefited by our prayers, or by the administration of the Holy Com- 

| munion? fame so the ys runs. It was an | unprecedented and try- 
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ing ordeal for a young man of twenty-one who was called upon to an- 


swer such questions on the spur of the moment. 

After Carey had withdrawn the presbyters were asked one by ; ; 
one to give their verdict. Six declared themselves as entirely satis- _ 
fied, Dr. Seabury saying “that he should esteem it a privilege to — 
present the candidate for orders, as he had sustained his ordeal most 
nobly.”"* Drs. Smith and Anthon were decidedly unfavorable, the : 
latter declared that ‘‘in the whole course of his ministry he had never _ 
attended an examination conducted in a manner so painful, and in 
which so many impediments were thrown in the way of his arriving at | 
a definite knowledge of the candidate’s views.’"* The Bishop who 
presided with great dignity withheld his decision, but intimated that 
when it was taken it would be carried out without regard to con- 
sequences. 

On the following day Bishop Onderdonk announced his intention 
to ordain Carey. 

The service was appointed to be held in St. Stephen’s Church, 
New York City, on Sunday morning, July 2, 1843. It proceeded 
as usual until the time came for the reading of the challenge to the 
congregation. At that point Drs. Smith and Anthon, dressed in full 
canonicals, stepped out into the aisle and read the following protest: 


“IT. . . come forth, in the name of God, to de- 
clare, before Him and this congregation, my solemn con- 
viction and belief that there is a most serious and weighty 
impediment to the ordination of Mr. Arthur Carey . . . 
founded upon his holding sentiments not conformable to the 
doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, and in too close conformity with the 
Church of Rome. . . . Now, therefore, under a sacred 
sense of duty to the Church, and to its Divine Head, who 
purchased it with His blood, I do again, before God and this 
congregation, thus solemnly and publicly protest against a 
his ordination to the diaconate.”’ . 


Amid a stillness which could be felt, the Bishop arose and read this 
_ Statement: 


_ “The accusation now brought against one of the persons ue! 4 
presented to be ordained deacon has recently been fully in- _ : 
vestigated by me with the knowledge and in the presence of 
his accusers, and with the advantage of the valuable aid 
and counsel of six of the worthiest, wisest and most learned 
of the presbyters of this diocese, including the three who 
are assisting in the present solemnities. The result was 
“Walworth, p. 49. 
W]bid., p. 50. 
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that there was no just ground for rejecting the candidate’s 
application for holy orders. There is consequently no 
reason for any change in the solemn service of the day, and 
therefore all these persons, being found meet to be ordained, 
are commended to the prayers of the congregation.’’* 


Whereupon the protesters left the church. . 
Bishop Onderdonk took the position that the challenge in the 
ordination service is addressed exclusively to the laity, the clergy 
having other opportunities to make known their views. It is worthy — 
of note that so stalwart an Evangelical as Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
agreed with the Bishop in this interpretation. Unhappily, the min- 
istry of Arthur Carey, obtained through much tribulation, was short- 
lived. After serving for a few months as deacon, his health failed — 
and he died at sea in his twenty-second year. 
There were larger issues. For the Bishop it had ominous re- 
sults. But for the Carey ordination it is doubtful if Bishop Onder- — 
donk would have been presented for trial. It was with the ordi- _ 
nation in mind that the Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops in | 
the following year said, in part: - 


‘“‘We feel it our duty to declare that no person should _ 
be ordained who is not well acquainted with the landmarks _ 
which separate us from the Church of Rome; and being so, __ 
who will not distinctly declare himself a Protestant, heartily 
abjuring her corruptions, as our reformers did; and it is 
our solemn counsel to all professors in our theological semi- 
naries, and all others who are concerned in the preparation | 
of candidates for holy orders, to be faithful in their duties, | 
that neither Romanists on the one hand, nor the enemies of | 
the Episcopal Church on the other, may have cause to boast 
that we have departed in the slightest degree from the — 
spirit and principles of the Reformation, as exemplified in the — 
Church of England.” ; 


What is more important for the purpose of this article is to note | 
the effect of this ordination upon the Seminary. The Evangelicals | 
and the Evangelical church papers put the blame squarely upon the = - 
Seminary. The Episcopal Recorder pointed out that the Bishop 
still was a Professor in the Seminary and that ‘‘two of his reverend 
confederates were members of the Faculty at the time they aided and 
abetted that surprising and certainly that most significant trans- — 
action.”’ It went on to say: 


“It taught impressively to the young men under the 
care of these Professors that they may denounce the spirit 


Churchman, July 8, 1843. From an N. E. O., and believed 
to have been written by the Bishop himself. ‘ - 
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and doctrines of the Reformation, and still be Protestants; 
that they may adopt the dogmas of Trent, and the creed of 
Pius, and still not be Romanists—at least not in any sense 
which would make it dishonest for them to remain in the 
communion of the Church in which they have been baptized; 
and even minister at her altars. Professors Onderdonk, © 
Ogilby and Haight may rest assured that in effecting this 
ordination they made an impression upon the pupils of that 
Seminary which abstract disquisitions never could produce. a 
It involved within itself a whole course of theological in- 
struction. It was the speculative passing into the practical. 

It was thought embodied. It was an entire system of 
divinity condensed and chrystalized in visible develop- — 


An investigation of the Seminary was inevitable. The diocese 


of South Carolina took the first step. At a meeting of the diocesan 
convention held in February, 1844, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 


“1st. Resolved, That the Convention again commen 
the Institution to the continued Christian solicitude of the 
Church, and to the earnest prayers of all, that this fountain 
of learning may be kept ever pure by the presence of the 
Holy Spirit, and that so by the blessing of God upon those 
whom it sends forth, ‘the comfortable Gospel of Christ may 
be truly preached’ to the breaking down the kingdom of sin, 
Satan, and death, and the gathering into one fold, the whole 
of his dispersed sheep.”’ 

“2nd. Resolved, That in justice, alike to the Seminary 
and the Church, the Trustees be requested to investigate the 
grounds of the rumours unfavorable to the institution, that, 
so if they be sound, no damage may accrue to the one, and if 
unsound, an unjust stigma may be removed from the other, 
and that the Trustees from this Diocese be requested to bring 
the matter before the board, and to report to the next meeting 
of this Convention.”’ 


At the June meeting of the Seminary trustees the South Carolina 
resolutions were formally presented by the Rev. W. ii. mares ell, of 
that diocese, who offered the following resolution = 


Resolved, That a Committee to consist of seven—three 
bishops, one of them being Chairman; two Presbyters and 
two Laymen, be appointed to inquire and report to the 
Board, at its ensuing Triennial Meeting, whether there be 
any, and, if any, what grounds for the rumor that the in- 
struction imparted in the Seminary deviates from the 
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standards of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States.’’!8 


Whereupon a substitute was offered by the Rev. Dr. William Cooper 
Mead, of Connecticut, reading: 


Resolved, That the said resolutions be referred to a com- 
‘ mittee to consist of seven members to report in the fullest — 
manner.’’!® 


The substitute was adopted. The committee consisted of Bishop 
William H. De Lancey, of Western New York, a Hobart High Church- 
man; Manton Eastburn, Bishop of Massachusetts, a militant Low 
Churchman; the Revs. W. H. Barnewell and Paul Trapier, of South 
Carolina; the Rev. Dr. Mead, of Connecticut, and Messrs. Edward 
Newton, of Pennsylvania, and Thomas L. Ogden, of New York. 
Bishop Gadsen, of South Carolina, declined to serve. 

The committee proceeded with its investigation. The secretary 
reported ‘‘the following as rumours that had reached him,” viz., that, 


‘Ist. The Reverend Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
has taught in recitation that the practice of infant com- yl fos 
munion as used in the early Church is not unwarrantable.” 

‘“‘2nd. The same Professor has said that the Roman a 
Church may not be declared heretical, because no General | 


Council has so decided.’’*° 
The secretary then added another rumour, viz., 


“That, even after the appearance of the famous ‘Nine- 
tieth Tract,’ the Rt. Rev. Prof. of Ecclesiastical Polity recom- 
mended to his ‘Convention, and endorsed officially and 
publicly, the whole series of Tracts for the Times, without 


99 


_ any reservation or exception. 


All of which were solemnly inserted in the Minutes ‘‘as a subject for 
the investigation of the committee.” 

At a subsequent meeting certain ‘Heads of Inquiry’’ were 
adopted. They were as follows: 


1. ‘‘Whether, in the instructions of the Professors to 
the Students of the Seminary, any and what text books are 
used, other than those duly authorized or recommended? 
Whether the writings called the ‘Oxford Tracts,’ or any of 
them, have been adopted or used as text books? and whether 
in any other, and what particulars, the course of instruction 
18 Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, Vol. II, p. 393. 


p. 393. 
0Ibid., p. 419. 
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prescribed by the standards of the Church have been deviated Re 

‘‘Whether any, and what books, other than those so — 
wie or recommended, and especially the writings 
called the ‘Oxford Tracts,’ are or have been recommended 
to the approbation or perusal of the Students, and by what 
Professor, and under what limitations or circumstances?”’ 

3. ‘‘Whether, in the intercourse between the Professors, 

or any of them, and the Students, either in the Seminary 
apartments, or elsewhere, any influence, direct or indirect, 
is exerted, with a view to inculcate any errors of the Romish_ 
Church, or any doctrines inconsistent with the Articles of 
the Prot. Episcopal Church, or having a tendency to en- 
— or palliate any such errors or doctrines?” Tae 

“Do the teachings of the Professors inculcate that 
Holy Scripture i is the supreme rule of faith, as is taught in hed 
the 6th Article of the 39?’ ie 
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The committee then determined that a copy of these ‘‘Heads of 
Inquiry”’ be furnished to each Professor with instructions to reply 
in writing to the questions. It went further and discriminated be- 
tween the Faculty. Bishop Onderdonk, Dr. Ogilby and Dr. Haight 
were directed to be personally in attendance “for the purpose of 
answering such interrogatories as may then be proposed to them re- 
spectively.” The three Low Churchmen—Turner, Clement C. 
Moore and Bird Wilson—replied rather tartly to what Professor Moore 
described as “‘idle and malicious rumours.”’ Dr. Haight doubted the 
constitutionality of the questions and declined to attend the meeting 
of the committee, saying, “‘I cannot but regard the restriction of the 
request to two of my colleagues and myself as invidious in the ex- 
treme.’ Dr. Ogilby was even more outspoken. He wrote: 


‘Without impugning the motives of the Committee, or 
of any member thereof, I regard the invidious designation of a 
three out of the stx members of the Faculty, as evidence that 
the effect of the resolution (whatever its design) would be, if 
possible, to make the parties summoned criminate them- — 
selves. Though perfectly willing to give all reasonable 
satisfaction to the friends of the Seminary, in every proper 
way, and ready promptly to meet any charges which may be 
brought against myself, fairly and openly, I must respect- 
fully, but peremptorily, decline being party to so injurious — 
a precedent.’ 


4 


Bishop Onderdonk, referring to the “‘Heads of Inquiry,” re- 
marked “wat it assumes for the committee a right to sit in judgment 
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on my episcopal acts and counsels—against which I utterly protest; 
and therefore I have nothing more to reply to it.” 

Baffled by the lack of co-operation, the committee asked to be 
discharged and in so doing expressed the view that the duty of in- 
vestigating any rumors adverse to the Seminary should be undertaken 
by the Bishops, who were the official visitors of the Seminary. 

So the matter rested until the triennial meeting of the Board, at 
which the official report was to be adopted for the presentation to 
the forthcoming General Convention. The draft of the report pro- 
ceeded on the usual lines until the last paragraph, which read thus: 
“In conclusion, the Trustees feel assured that the General Theological 
Seminary has never been in a more healthful condition than it is at 
the present time.”* A motion was made to strike out this clause. 
It was defeated by a majority of one. The vote was not on party 
lines, for such High Church bishops as Kemper, Brownell and Hopkins 
were in the minority. 

The scene then shifted to the General Convention of 1844, at 
which time a supreme effort to have the Convention issue a formal 
condemnation of the theology of the Oxford Tracts failed after scenes 
of great excitement. 

The affairs of the Seminary were much to the front. The first 
move was the presentation to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
of the following: 


‘“‘MEMORIAL FROM SEVEN TRUSTEES OF THE GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


To the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, assembled in 
General Convention, A. D. 1844. 


“The undersigned, Trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary, voting in the minority and against the adoption 
of the Triennial Report presented at this session to the 
General Convention, beg leave respectfully to lay before 
the Convention a brief statement, furnishing, together with 
the reasons of their dissent from the said Report, facts, 
which in the judgment of the undersigned, demand the 
serious consideration of the Council of the Church. 

At the stated meeting of the Trustees held in New 
York, on the 30th of September last, the above named 
Report on the state of the Seminary was submitted by the 
Standing Committee of the Trustees, to be adopted by the 
Board, and transmitted as their Report to the General 
Convention at its present session. Upon its being read, its 
consideration was on motion postponed, until after hear- 
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ing the Report of a special Committee, consisting of three = 
Bishops, two Presbyters, and two Laymen, which had been VE 
appointed by the Board in June last. . . . (Here fol- 

lows the report of that committee.) In this aspect of the | 
case, the undersigned felt themselves justified in withhold- ad 
ing their assent from the Report when the question wastaken 
on its adoption, and particularly from the unqualified com- 
mendation of the Seminary with which it concludes. They 7 
object to the Triennial Report, because it pronounces con- 
fidently upon the doctrinal soundness of the Seminary, at 7d 
the very time when that very question, under the Board’s — 
own authority, is undergoing a solemn investigation, and Pe 
because it sends that confident declaration to the General __ 
Convention after that Committee has reported its work to 


be undone, and to have been prevented by the refusal of = 


certain Professors to appear before it, and when in conse- ie 


quence of such refusal, the Bishops, as Visitors, have been 
requested to pursue the investigation, and have resolved 
to do so, as they have informed your House. 

In conclusion, the undersigned feel themselves con- 
strained to ask the attention of the House, to the extra- 
ordinary fact, that whilst hitherto, and as it is believed 
without a solitary exception, the Triennial Reports of the 
state of the Seminary, have been adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice by the Trustees in session; in the present instance, 
in a Board composed of ten Bishops, twenty-seven Clerical 
and fifteen Lay Trustees, on the motion for adopting the 
Triennial Report being put, five Bishops, fourteen Clerical — 
and six Lay Trustees recorded their votes against the re- 
port in its present form, and that it was consequently 
adopted by a majority of one only, in its present form, and 
with the unqualified declaration that ‘the Seminary has 
never been in a more healthful condition.’ ’’ 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


Chas. P. McIlvaine, 

ure Wm. H. Barnewell, 

H. Anthon, 

P. G. Stuyvesant, 

Edward Neufville.”’ 


In the House of Bishops the High Churchmen made the first 
move. On the motion of Bishop George Washington Doane, sec- 
onded by Bishop L. S. Ives, the following resolution was adopted and 
ordered to be sent to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies: 


‘Whereas, the Bishops, by the Second Article of the 
4 Constitution of the General Theological Seminary, are in- 
= dividually and collectively Visitors thereof, to see that the 

instruction and discipline be duly carried out, 
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- Resolved, That they will proceed, with all convenient 
dispatch, to discharge their office as such Visitors; and that 
to this end, Bishops Hopkins, De Lancey, and Gadsen be 
a Committee to prepare a plan of proceedings in the premises, 
and a suitable list of questions, which together with such 
as may be suggested by the Bishops individually, shall be 
addressed to the Professors of the Seminary severally, and 
to report the same on Friday next, at 12 o’clock.’”™ 


On behalf of the Low Churchmen, Bishop Mcllvaine succeeded 
in adding a proviso that the proceedings of the Board of Trustees of 
the Seminary, and all the documents concerning the investigation 
following the South Carolina resolutions should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bishops as Visitors. A little later the House of Bishops 
invited the Deputies to approve a Joint Committee to consider the 
Triennial Report of the Trustees of the Seminary. The House con- 
curred. 

At the eighth day’s session Bishop Hopkins presented the com- 
mittee’s suggestions for the order of procedure, coupled with a list 
of the proposed questions to be addressed to the Seminary Professors. 
Individual Bishops added other questions, all of which were ordered 
sent to the members of the Faculty, ‘‘and their answers to the same 
be respectfully requested at their earliest convenience.” 

For the purposes of record and interesting to all who are gifted 
with any sense of humor, the questions are here presented as they 
appear in an Appendix to the Journal of 1844: 


QUESTIONS ADDRESSED TO THE PROFESSORS OF THE GENERAL 7 
“= THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY BY THE BISHOPS AS on 


VISITORS 
— as: 


The Bishops, as visitors of the General Theological 
Seminary, respectfully request your answers to the following 
questions relative to the instructions and condition of the 
General Theological Seminary, and that the answers be 
forwarded at once to the Presiding Bishop at Philadelphia. 


1. What have you taught concerning the Church of Rome, 
as being in error in matters of faith? 


2. What concerning the right of any Church to pronounce 
concerning another Church, as being in error in matters 


of faith? 


3. What concerning the Homilies as expository of the om 
doctrines of the Church? 
**Journal 1844 120. 
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. What concerning the correctness of the principles of 
Tract 90, in interpreting the doctrines of this Church, 
especially as they are contained in the 39 Articles? 


. What concerning the consistency of a clergyman’s re- 
ceiving at the same time, the doctrines of this Church 
and the doctrinal decrees of the Council of Trent, orany =| 
of them, the damnatory clauses excepted? - 


. What concerning the obligation of a clergyman of this 
Church to be conformed in doctrine to the 39 Articles 
in their literal and grammatical sense, as well as con- 
cerning any liberty of reservation? 


. What concerning the authority of a General Council in 
determining questions of doctrine and making symbols 
of faith obligatory upon all Christians? 


. What concerning the infallibility of the Church? aa 


. What have you taught concerning the difference between 
the doctrine of the decrees of Trent and the popular 
doctrine of Rome, and of the compatibility of the doc- 
trine of this Church with either? 


. In what manner is the doctrine of the real presence in 
the administration of the Eucharist taught in the Semi- 
nary! 


. Are the works of Toplady, of Thomas Scott, and John 
Newton, and Blunt on the Articles, or any of them, 
used as text books or publicly or privately recom- 
mended to the students in the Seminary? 


. Are the works of the Rev. Dr. Pusey, Messrs. Newman, 
Keble, Palmer, Ward and Massingberd, or any of them, 
used as text books, or publicly or privately recom- 
mended in the Seminary? 


. What is the condition of the Seminary, concerning the 
diligence, piety and order of the pupils, and the gen- 
eral tone of their manners and behaviour? 


. Has it been publicly or privately taught in the Semi- 
nary that any portion of the sacred narrative in the 
Book of Genesis is in the nature of a myth, or is merely 
or principally allegorical? 


ow) 


. Has it been publicly or privately taught in the Seminary 
that any portions of the Historical Books of the Old 
Testament are of uninspired origin? 
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16. Have any disparaging remarks, as to the character of 
such of the ancient Fathers, as are recommended in 
the course of ecclesiastical studies, established by the 
House of Bishops in 1804, or any of the “ancient au- 

_ thors”’ referred to in the ordinal, or as to the value of their 

_ testimony, been made publicly or privately in the 
Seminary? 


17. What is taught in the Seminary, either publicly or 
privately, respecting that large body of English divinity 
which is called the Calvinistic view of the 39 Articles? 


18. Are the Morning and Evening Prayers of the Church 
used in the Chapel, and are the students required to be 
present and bear part in the daily service? 


19. What pastoral care is exercised over the students, and 
is what means are employed to promote in them a spirit 
aaa of devotion and habits of practical piety? 


20. Are the Holy Scriptures publicly and privately taught 
in the Seminary as the only Rule of Faith? 


21. Are the Holy Scriptures publicly and privately taught 


‘a in the Seminary, as containing all things necessary to 
salvation? 


. Is the divine inspiration and authority of every book 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
publicly and privately taught in the Seminary? 


. Are the Books of the Apocrypha, or any of them, pub- 


licly or privately referred to as of canonical authority 
in the Seminary? 


. In interpreting Holy Scripture, are the students pub- | 
licly and privately taught to rely exclusively on their 
own individual judgment, or to look for aid in under- 
standing it, with humble prayer to God, to the in- © 
terpretation put upon it by those early Fathers, the — 
study of whom is recommended by the House of Bishops? — 


. What commentaries and helps, in the exposition of Holy 


Scripture, are recommended to the students in the 
Seminary? 


. In settling questions concerning the Institutions of the _ 
Church, such as Episcopacy, Confirmation, and the 
Sacraments, are the students publicly and pee ee 
taught diligently to read Holy Scripture and ancient 
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the English Reformation of the 16th Century as a use- _ 
less or unjustifiable proceeding? ; 


28. Are the Oxford Tracts adopted as Text Books in the 
Seminary? 


29. Are the Oxford Tracts publicly or privately recom- 
mended to the students in the Seminary? 


30. Is the Oxford Tract No. 90 used as a Text Book, or 
publicly or privately recommended in the Seminary, as 
teaching the true doctrines of the Church? 


31. Is Calvinism, comprehending what are known as ‘“‘the 
Five Points,’ publicly or privately taught or recom- 
mended in the Seminary? 


32. Is any one of the Five Points of Calvinism publicly 
or privately taught or recommended in the Seminary? 


33. Is the doctrine of Transubstantiation, as repudiated by 
the 33rd Article of the Church, publicly or privately 
taught or recommended in the Seminary? 


34. Is the doctrine of Consubstantiation publicly or pri- 
vately taught or recommended in the Seminary? 


35. Are the doctrinal and other errors of the Romish Church 
as referred to in the 39 Articles, duly exposed in the 
instructions of the Seminary? 


. Are any superstitious practices of the Romish Church, 
such as the use or worship of the crucifix, of images of 
saints, and the invocation of the Blessed Virgin and other 
saints, adopted or publicly or privately recommended 
in the Seminary? 


37. Is the German system of Rationalism, i. e., of reject- 

ing everything mysterious in the doctrines and in- 

stitutions of the Gospel and making human reason the 

- sole umpire in Theology, adopted or publicly or pri- 
vately recommended in the Seminary? 


. Are German or other authors, who support that system, 
adopted as text books, or publicly or privately recom- 
mended as guides of Theological opinion in the Semi- J _ 

nary? 


. What are the deviations, if any, from the course of study © 


27. Are the students publicly or privately taught to regard 
4 
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a (This and the two following to be answered by the 
Professor concerned.) 


_ 40. What has the Professor of Ecclesiastical History taught 
in relation to the practice of Infant Communion as 
used in the early Church? 


41. What has the same Professor taught concerning the 
heretical character of the Church of Rome? 


42. What has the same Professor taught concerning the 
Constantinople Creed? 


43. Is the doctrine of ‘‘limited Atonement” and of “Repro- 
bation”’ taught in the Seminary? 


And, as if these were not enough, Bishop McIlvaine of Ohio was 
unofficially requested by some of the bishops to address a series of 
supplementary questions to the unfortunate Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Dr. Ogilby. The bishop embraced the opportunity to pre- 
sent an additional twenty-four queries ‘‘for the more correct ascertain- 
ing of the state of the Seminary.”” They embraced the Homilies 
as doctrinal standards; the Real Presence; the General Councils; 
Private Judgment, and soon. In his reply, Dr. Ogilby scored neatly 
on the bishop. 


Q. McIlvaine. ‘Are any outward or bodily expressions 
of reverence towards the communion table, either at the 


communion, or otherwise, . . . practiced in the Semi- 
nary, or inculcated privately or publicly among the stu- 
dents?” 


A. Ogilby. “I am sorry to say the Seminary has no 
‘communion table.’ ”’ 


It is somewhat surprising that no questions were put about the 
Episcopate, Justification by Faith, prayers for the departed, con- 
fession, absolution, and the Eucharist as a sacrifice. The Churchman 
accounted for these omissions, “‘since the questions have been con- 
structed on no principle of unity.” 

Obviously not a few of these questions were inspired by a fear 
of the Oxford theology accentuated by the excitement caused by the 
Carey ordination. The Low Church bishops were zealous for the 
maintenance of the right of private judgment and of the thirty-nine 
Articles and the Homilies as the standard of doctrine as well as for 
the integrity of what they called ‘‘our glorious Reformation.” The 
High Church bishops were on the lookout for the teaching of the ‘“‘five 
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points of Calvinism” with which not a few of the ‘Besiiatiests of 
that day were tainted. Both were concerned over the possible in- 
roads of “the German system of Rationalism,” especially as it re- 
lated to the Old Testament. 

It must be confessed that these questions did not meet with large 
approval. Professor Turner writes in his Autobiography: 


“T was never more amazed than when reading some of 
these questions, and occasionally the thought occurred to 
me that the document could not be genuine. Some of the __ 
questions appeared irrelevant; others to imply what was 
wholly improbable; others, again, to have been proposed 
simply in order to counterbalance what had been previously 
admitted, so that one class might neutralize the other. ,. 


I was hardly able to persuade myself that they could have 
originated with such a body.’ 


Churchman was more severe. It said editorially ae whieh 


“If the Pope, the Oxford Tracts, and the father of 
modern neology, and Calvinism had been present in person’ 

or in effigy; and if the questions had been elicited from the __ 
Right Rev. Fathers by their several fears of each, and had 
then been shaken in a hat, and drawn out for a 
arrangement, they could not have had less coherence and — 
mutual dependence.’’?? 


The answers of the Professors are published in full as an appen- 
dix i in the Journal of the General Convention of 1844.?8 

In answer to the question ‘‘concerning the diligence, piety, and 
order of the pupils, and the general tone of their manners and be- 
havior,” the Faculty gave the students a clean bill of health, though 
Professor Clement C. Moore somewhat tartly replied, “I cannot 
pretend to judge of their piety.”” The men were likewise absolved 
from ‘superstitious’ practices. As acting Head Professor Turner 
stated that “‘no pastoral care is exercised by the Seminary over the 
students, and no provision is made for it.’”” It was assumed that “all 
students are supposed to belong to some parish in the city and to be 
under the pastoral care of its rectors.” 

With the necessary limitation of a magazine article it is possible 
only to give a brief analysis of the replies, especially those relating 
to the doctrinal instructions. Professor Turner obviously resented 
the questions relating to German Rationalism and expressed surprise 


that they should have been put in view of his well-known opposition 
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“to the whole system referred to.”” He adds: ‘‘In my instruction to 
the classes, I have particularly guarded them against the whole theory 
of Rationalism, most especially as regards the interpretation of 
prophecy and miracles, considering it as neither more nor less than 
disguised infidelity.’® Professor Bird Wilson fell back on the 
record of his twenty-three years teaching in the Seminary, but repudi- 
ates the dark doctrine of Calvinism: “‘As to the ‘five points of Cal- 
vinism,’”’ he writes, ‘“‘no one of them is taught by me, as I do not 
hold them; but the views of both parties are duly examined.’’*® 

All the Professors reported that the Oxford Tracts were not used 
as Text Books in the Seminary. But Bishop Onderdonk replied that: 


: ‘‘Many years ago, when but a portion of the Oxford 
Tracts had been published, and long before the appearance 
of Tract 90, in reply to a question proposed to me in one 
of the classes, I recommended the reading of the Tracts as ‘i 

z i likely to have an important influence on the theological © 

character of the age, which I thought should be well under- 

stood by theological students.’”*! 


In answer to theological questions, the Bishop stated that he uni- 
formly represented the Church of Rome as in error by her “mutila- 
tions of the true faith’’; that “she has no scriptural right to jurisdic- 
tion in the Church of Christ,” and that communion with her is a sin. 
He expressed the view that the Church is infallible, inasmuch as she 
has never apostatised, but added: “I did not consider any of its 
branches infallible, or any of its councils general or provincial.” 
He likewise considered that there were many popular errors in the 
Roman Church, not essentially growing out of the decrees of Trent, 
and went on to say “that there are more apparent than real dis- 
crepancies between the decrees of Trent, considered as embracing 
mere opinions, and our standards; but that those decrees, considered 
as setting forth and enjoining the faith, are incompatible with the 
doctrines of this Church.” He taught his students that Holy Scrip- 
ture contains all things necessary to salvation, and enjoined “‘primitive 
catholic tradition as a rule for the right understanding of Scripture.” 

Professor Ogilby did not regard the Homilies as doctrinal stand- 
ards, but yet useful as a witness to the mind of the English Re- 
formers. He deemed it “inconsistent”? for any clergyman of the 
Reformed Church to receive the doctrinal decrees of Trent; not that 
they contain no truths, ‘“‘but I regard them as artfully contrived to 
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deceive and beguile the simple and unwary.’ So far from being 
taught that the Reformation was “useless,” Dr. Ogilby reports 
that ‘‘they are taught to regard the English Reformation as a singular 
instance of God’s favor and mercy to His Church; whereby he was 
pleased to deliver a part of it at least, from a grievous tyranny, and 
from many corruptions of doctrine and practice; although some of 
the agents, and some of the means, instrumental in accomplishing it, 
cannot escape the severe censure of the impartial historian.’’ In 
answer to the question as to the teaching of the Seminary concerning 
the doctrine of the real presence, Dr. Ogilby replies that it is taught 
in the Liturgy and Articles of the Church, and adds: “I have never 
presumed to define in any way the mode of CHRIsT’s sacramental 
presence.” 

The House of Bishops appears to have held three meetings to 
consider the replies, the last of which was held at the Seminary on 
October 31st, when a formal inspection was made. The attendance 
was neither large nor representative. Those recorded as attending 
were Bishops Philander Chase, McIlvaine, Doane, Otey, Kemper, 
McCoskrv, Polk, De Lancey, Whittingham, Lee, and Elliott. After 
an inspection, the following resolutions were adopted: 


198 


‘‘Resolved, That the Bishops, as Visitors, having visited __ 
the Seminary and inspected the same, do not find in any 
of its interior arrangements any evidences that superstitious 
or Romish practices are allowed or encouraged in the In- aor 
stitution. 
Resolved, That the Bishops deem the publication of the __ 
questions of the Bishops, and the answers of the Professors ian 
the most appropriate reply to the current rumours respect- ye 
ing the doctrinal teaching of the Seminary. Ha 
Resolved, That the Bishops, as Visitors, would express 
the conviction that there ought to be established a Pastoral 
Head to the Seminary, to whom the charge of the Students 
in their spiritual relations should be especially committed, 
and that a full service every Sunday should be held, at 
which the Pastor should officiate, and all the Students re- 
quired to be present.’’* 


The last resolution was the only good thing resulting from the 
investigation. Referring to the “interior arrangements,” Professor 
Turner writes: 


“TI never heard of the private rooms of the students es ft 
; having been inspected by the Right Reverend Visitors. 
_ 7 presume, therefore, that the ‘interior arrangements’ men- 
tioned relate to those of the Chapel, Library and Lecture 
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rooms. A short time after the ‘Episcopal Visitation,’ 
heard, from a source to be entirely relied on, of its cand A 
been said by one student that ‘if they had come into his 
room he could have shown them a crucifix.’ It will be evi- 
dent from what is yet to be narrated in this connection that 
the inquiries and the visitation were practically of little or 
no benefit. And indeed this might have been expected 
from the character of both.’™ 4 
In 1845 Dr. Sparrow, of Virginia, wrote: 
“You have not yet heard of the regular conspiracy in © 
the General Seminary to Romanize the Church. The stu- 
dents had formed a society, secret, with the watchword 
‘C. U.,’ Catholic Unity, and have been in communication 
with the Romish bishop. They meant to colonize here, 
that the work might go on simultaneously everywhere. 
The subject is now before the Faculty in New York, and a 
committee of three bishops, Lee, Henshaw and De Lancey, 
have been appointed to investigate the matter. It is curious 
enough that this should come out after they had, by resolu- 
tion, just whitewashed the Seminary.’’® 


In the main, Sparrow's statement was correct. The facts are — 
set forth in an official report made to the Trustees by the Faculty in 
reporting certain acts of discipline and are amplified in Professor — 
Turner’s Autobiography, and to a lesser degree in Walworth’s book. 

From these sources it would appear that just two and a half — 


months after the Episcopal visitation on the basis of information 


communicated to him by some of the students, Professor Ogilby © 
preferred charges against —-————— and ——-—————_;; subsequently 


two others were included. It is important to note that the cases 


were not tried on the ground of theological error—that was a matter | 


for the bishops of the dioceses from which the candidates for orders 


came. The Report of the Trustees states that: 


“They have considered the cases which have been be- — 
fore them only as the conduct of the parties affected the __ 
relation in which they stood as students in the Seminary, © 
and not as candidates for orders; in which character they __ 
are subject only to the ecclesiastical authority of the proper _ 
diocese. The principle on which the Faculty have pro- 


their duties and engagements to this Institution; that they 

have not merely themselves embraced theological errors, — 
but have promulgated and maintained them within the 
Seminary; that they held themselves, and instilled into the | 
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minds of other students, principles of a theological system 
adverse to that of our Church, and to the course of in- 
struction prescribed by the House of Bishops, and the 
Trustees of the Seminary; that they thus prepossessed their 
own minds and those of others witherror . . . that this 
conduct tended to create parties among the students with _ 
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excitement of feeling, thus disturbing the harmony of the 
Seminary—an effect which had, in part produced, and 
threatened to increase, unless a check was applied; that it 
exposed the Institution itself to the imputation of main- 
taining and instilling erroneous doctrines and encouraging ; 
superstitious practices, and thus injured its reputation and ~ 
usefulness.’’* 


In his Autobiography Professor Turner states that: 


“The evidence showed that there were students whose 
views in some points were Romish, and whose intention was, 
after entering upon parochial duties within our Church, to 
endeavor gradually to lead their congregations along with 
themselves to the Church of Rome. Wild and fanatical 
project, with which it were absurd to imagine that the 
people could have been made to co-operate! Yet so deeply 
had unsound, jesuitical principles insinuated themselves into 
the mind, in defiance of morality and commonsense. There 
is good reason to believe that the principles and tendency 
were, in most cases, brought to the Seminary by students 
when admitted, and, in all others they found a congenial 
soil, when attempts were made to introduce them.’’*? 


It may be worth while to add that, in the opinion of Professor — 
Turner, ‘‘the difficulties may be traced to the natural influence _ 
of the Oxford Tracts. . . . Itisnot to be wondered at,” he wrote, 
- “that men whose views on disputed topics of discipline or doctrine 
were what is usually known as ultra High-Church, should haveeagerly 
embraced them, and, in many cases, without any clear view of their — 
nature and tendency.’ 

The result of the investigation was that on January 13, 1845, 
_ two members of the middle class were ‘‘directed to withdraw from the 
Institution.’”” Two others were admonished ‘with suitable brevity 
and characteristic mildness’’ by the Dean (Dr. Bird Wilson). One of 
the latter immediately resigned from the Seminary, and addressed a 
strong letter of protest to The Churchman, which was published in 
the issue of —, 1845. Some time later, however, he was ordained in 
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due course. One of the expelled men went to North Carolina; the 
other was removed from the list of candidates for orders in the diocese 
of Delaware. In so doing, Bishop Alfred Lee said to him: ‘Young 
man, my advice to you is: go to Rome, for that is where you belong.” 
Later both were ordained, the one in North Carolina; the other in 
Maryland. 

It is difficult to state how many of the students of this period 
actually went over to the Church of Rome. Professor Turner men- 
tions three. William Everitt went over about 1850 and for several 
years was parish priest of the Church of the Nativity, New York; 
Walworth went in 1845, as did Wadhams, who afterwards became the 
Roman Bishop of Ogdensburgh, New York. His life was written 
by Walworth. Two or three others remained in lay communion 
with Rome. 

Such, in outline and no more, is the story of a passing phase in 
the life of the Seminary. 


GROWTH AND PROGRESS SINCE 1860 


OLITENESS, if nothing else, would require that the recent 
P history of any institution should be called “Growth and 
Progress.”” In the case of the General Theological Seminary 
the title is not difficult to justify, for in 1860 the institution was prob- 
ably at the lowest point in its history. Its endowment, once fairly 
adequate for the time, had largely been dissipated through bad in- 
vestment and the use of the principal to pay current expenses. Its 
faculty was uninspiring, and, in some cases, definitely incompetent. 
Its standing with the Church was so low that some of the best friends 
of the Seminary thought it advisable to turn it into a diocesan school, 
and it was distrusted by the general public because of the suspected 
loyalty of some of its professors. 

The financial difficulties of the Seminary had been developing 
for some time. In 1829 the institution had been placed in an un- 
fortunate position through a bequest, from Frederick Kohne, of 
$100,000, to be paid only after the demise of the testator’s widow.! 
She was a long time dying and during the interval the Seminary re- 
ceived nothing from the legacy, while, at the same time, its existence 
caused a falling off in contributions from the Church at large. By 
1850 an annual deficiency of $5,000 had developed, and the expediency 
of suspending the work of the institution until its budget could be 
balanced was seriously considered. The receipt of $95,000, when the 
bequest was finally paid, relieved the situation for a time, but the 
fund was badly invested, and by 1861 it was represented only by four- 
teen houses in Brooklyn, which were described as ‘‘poor property and 
unsaleable.”” In the same year the Standing Committee reported 
that the total amount of money received since the Seminary’s founda- 
tion was $236,000, of which $140,000 had been spent on buildings, and 
for filling in the land along the Hudson. Some of the remainder had 
been used for current expenses, and what was left was largely invested 
in real estate, which, because of political troubles of the time, could 
neither be sold nor leased upon favorable terms.? 


1Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, I, 1821-38, N. Y., 1854, p. 308. 
2Ibid., 1855-65, N. Y., 1866, p. 412. 
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In the year 1860-61 the deficiency in the Seminary’s income was 
$27,500, which was $10,000 more than had been anticipated. It had 
been met, in part, by the sale of mortgages and bonds, and, in part, 
by a loan of $17,000 from the treasurer, but a deficiency of $30,800 
was expected during the ensuing year, and it was estimated that the 
total income of the institution would be only just enough to pay the 
fixed charges upon its real estate, leaving nothing whatever for operat- 
ing expenses.’ 

In this crisis the Trustees appealed to an old friend of the Semi- 
nary, the Society for Promoting Religion and Learning in the State 
of New York, which promised to aid to the extent of $1,000 a year for 
the next few years, the money to be ear-marked for the support of 
professors.‘ The Board also adopted an appeal addressed to every 
trustee, alumnus, and layman, to lend his support to the institution 
in its hour of need, and at a special meeting in the fall of 1861 it asked 
the bishops of the Church to make ‘‘a Special Appeal to the Clergy 
and Laity of their respective Dioceses, and to press earnestly upon 
them the urgent need of the Seminary for instant relief by liberal 
contributions.’’> Application for assistance was also made to Trinity 
Church, but it was refused.® 

These various appeals brought the Seminary a total of $4,250.42 
in the course of the next year, and this was supplemented by some 
money received from a successful foreclosure suit and by two special 
contributions of $2,000 each, so that, at the annual meeting in June, 
1862, the Standing Committee was able to report that all of the charges 
upon the real estate, including the arrearage, had been paid, and also 
that they had been able to meet the expenses of keeping the institu- 
tion open, though it had been necessary to reduce the aiready rather 
small salaries of the professors.?’ At this same meeting the Board 
adopted a fresh appeal ‘invoking the liberality of the Churches 
throughout the land and especially requesting each one of 
the Trustees and alumni who has the charge of a Parish to make a 
collection”’ for the relief of the Seminary. 

That the crisis was not over was indicated plainly in 1863 when 
it appeared that, though the institution had received $4,202.82 in 
contributions (including that from the Society for the Promotion of 
Religion and Learning), its income was still $8,300 less than the charges 
on its real estate.? The Board of Trustees, therefore, besides repeat- 


3Proceedings of the Board of Trustees, III, 1855-65, N. Y., 1865, p. 412. 
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ing its appeal to the Church at large, asked specifically that every 
Trustee and alumnus should contribute fifty dollars to save the Semi- 
nary from extinction.!®. It also urged its own members to act as 
subcommittees for raising funds in their respective dioceses, and di- 
rected the Standing Committee to appoint special agents for the 
same work." 

The appeal for fifty-dollar contributions was responded to with 
more generosity than the earlier calls had been, and in the ensuing 
year (1863-64) the Standing Committee was able to pay off the 
arrears in taxes and meet the essential expenses of the institution 
with only a small deficit. If the contributions were repeated, it 
was felt that it would be possible to wipe out the deficiency and to 
pay suitable salaries to the professors.“ It was evident, however, 
that if the crisis was not to be constantly repeated, a replenishment 
of the Seminary’s endowment was essential. The two dioceses then 
located in New York State (New York and Western New York), 
therefore, appointed delegations to meet with the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Seminary and confer on means of affording it permanent 
relief. Asa result of this conference, a meeting of laymen was called 
at the episcopal residence in New York, at which it was determined 
to raise a fund of $150,000 for the institution.*. The Trustees, at 
their meeting in June, 1864, approved of this proposal, and also urged 
the raising of $8,052 to meet the running expenses for the coming 
year and pay off the deficiency from the year preceding." 

Thanks to these measures, though the year 1864-65 still saw a 
deficiency of $6,425, it had been possible to pay off the cash debt of 
the Seminary, which had gone as high as $65,000 in 1862," and by 
the spring of 1866 the Standing Committee could report that, ‘“‘The 
financial embarrassments under which the Institution has labored for 
many years have been, in a great measure, relieved.’"* True, only 
$13,380 had been raised for the permanent endowment, but, with 
the close of the Civil War, the real-estate market in New York City 
had improved, so that it had been possible to sell some of the Semi- 
nary’s property at a good price and to renew some leases on more 
favorable terms. The institution was to wait fourteen more years, 
until the coming of Dean Hoffman, before its condition could be called 
really prosperous, but the crisis which had threatened its existence 
had definitely passed. Deficiencies were frequently reported in the 
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intervening years, but the Seminary was able to carry on without 
serious difficulty and even to effect some minor improvements in its 
physical arrangements. 

The inefficiency of the Seminary as a teaching institution was 
more deeply rooted than its financial difficulties, and was a much 
longer time in being corrected. It arose, primarily, from the fact 
that few, if any, of its professors had received any special training for 
the work they were doing, or had consciously chosen either teaching 
or scholarship asa career. At the time that the Seminary was founded 
professional scholars were exceedingly rare in America. A few 
teachers of science in some of the larger colleges might possibly de- 
serve that designation, but, for the most part, the faculties of all 
higher institutions of learning were drawn from the ranks of the clergy, 
and the Seminary simply followed the example of the colleges in call- 
ing parochial ministers to its service. Its first professor, the Rev. 
Samuel H. Turner, had, it is true, devoted most of his life to teaching 
and study, and enjoyed some eminence as a Biblical scholar. Clement 
C. Moore, for many years Professor of Hebrew, and the author of 
the first Hebrew grammar published in America, also had some claim 
to professional standing, and so had the Rev. John Ogilby, Professor 
of History from 1841 to 1851, who had been called to the Seminary 
from the faculty of Rutgers College, but, for the most part, the theo- 
logical professors were men who had served some time in parochial 
work (usually not in the largest parishes) and had done, perhaps, a 
little more reading than their colleagues, so that their friends felt 
that they deserved to enjoy the quiet retirement of academic life in 
their maturer years. 

In the beginning, as has been said, this practice did not dis- 
tinguish the Seminary from the other educational institutions of 
the country. By 1860, however, most of the leading colleges in 
America had at least begun the transition from amateur to pro- 
fessional scholarship while the Seminary waited until the turn of the 
century to inaugurate such a change. In 1860 the faculty included, 
besides Professor Turner, the Rev. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, who had 
been called from his missionary work in Indiana to become Professor 
of Systematic Theology ;!” Dr. Houghton, instructor in Hebrew, about 
whom we have been able to learn nothing, and who was soon replaced 
by the Rev. Randall C. Hall, an able language teacher; and the Rev. 
Milo Mahan, Professor of Ecclesiastical History, a man of consider- 
able intellectual ability, who, however, left the institution in 1864 to 
return to parochial work. There does not appear to have been any 


"NG. F. Seymour, A Sermon Delivered before the Ninetieth Convention of the 
Diocese of New York in Memory of Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, D.D., N. Y., 1873, p. 10. 
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Professor of — Theology at this time, but _— 1862 the _— 
was filled by the Rev. William Ernest Eigenbrodt, of whom the best 
that even a friendly critic could find to say was that he was possessed 
of ‘‘exceptionally accomplished and refined manners.’ Dr. Turner 
died in 1862 and was replaced by the Rev. Samuel Seabury, who 
seems to have had some ability as a teacher but who had spent most 
of his life in parish work, and who continued to serve as Rector of the 
Church of the Annunciation and also as editor of the Churchman, even 
after he had joined the staff of the Seminary. After Dr. Mahan’s 
resignation, the chair of Ecclesiastical History was filled by the Rev. 
George Franklin Seymour, an ardent Ritualist, who subsequently 
became Bishop of Springfield. 

The method of instruction was more by means of recitations than 
by lectures, and some, at least, of the textbooks upon which the recita- 
tions were based had been old when the Seminary was founded. 
Mosheim was still the authority in Church History, though it may 
be presumed that the Tractarians and Ritualists who taught the 
subject did not always agree with his interpretation. Paley was still 
considered the final authority upon the subject of Evidences, and the 
textbooks for Systematic Theology were Pearson on the Creeds and 
Bishop Browne on the Articles. In the Department of Pastoral 
Theology the students spent a year in the study of Gresley’s Treatise 
on Preaching, ‘‘which any half-way intelligent mind could have read 
and mastered in three hours,”’ and the sum of the lesson drawn from 
it was apparently that a sermon should be neither too short, nor too 
long, but just right.!9 

Examination in those days were held orally before a committee 
of the Trustees and were more a test of the professor than of the 
students. No student, so far as can be ascertained, ever failed, but 
the Trustees tended to judge the efficiency of the instructor by the 
performance of his class, and sometimes, it is to be feared, the teacher 
was not above priming a favorite student in advance on some difficult 
question.?° 

The results of the examinations were reported to the Board by 
the examining committee, and from these reports we can judge that, 
even in the friendly eyes of the Trustees, the teaching of the faculty 
left something to be desired. In 1860, for instance, they complained 
that Professor Turner’s students, in the Middle and Junior classes, 
were insufficiently acquainted both with the original text and with 
its interpretation, and inquired, somewhat acidly, “whether 


18T. M. Riley, A a Biography of the Very Reverend Eugene Augustus 
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some effective means should not be adopted at once for seaniping 
the deficiency in Greek scholarship, which every year makes itself 
manifest in a large portion of the Students of the Seminary.”*! Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s classes had not memorized the proof texts for Pearson 
well enough to quote them readily, and it was objected that there were 
too many leading questions and too much prompting on the part of 
the Professor. When the Middle Class was examined in Hebrew, 
“the proficiency in reading the text, in parsing, and in translating, 
was not equal to what the committee expected.” 

A second reason for the inefficiency of the Seminary at this time, 
and one which was to be remedied sooner than the lack of professional 
scholarship, was the absence of any settled head for the institution, 
the office of Dean being passed around among the professors in rota- 
tion. This arrangement not only deprived the Seminary of a fixed 
administrative policy, but it also caused it to be without any official 
who could act as a liaison officer between the faculty and the Trustees, 
so as to promote mutual understanding between the two bodies. The 
inadequacy of the system had been recognized for some time, but 
various reasons, of which Churchmanship was probably one, had pre- 
vented it from being altered. As long as Professor Turner was 
alive it would have seemed like an affront to him to have named any- 
one else as Dean, for he had been with the Seminary from the first, 
had stood by it through all its early vicissitudes, and was, with the 
exception of Professor Moore, who was a layman, the most dis- 
tinguished member of its faculty. Unfortunately, however, he was 
a Low Churchman with distinct Evangelical leanings, and the High 
Churchmen who controlled the destinies of the school were probably 
unwilling to place its management permanently in his hands. 

In 1856 the idea had been agitated of calling Bishop Whitting- 
ham, of Maryland, who formerly had held the chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in the Seminary, to act as its president, and the Standing 
Committee, or some members of it, actually did ask the Bishop in- 
formally if he would be willing to accept the post should it be tendered 
him. Dr. Whittingham said that he would consent to undertake the 
task only if his appointment should have the sanction of General 
Convention and if a canon should be passed allowing a Bishop, serv- 
ing as president of General Seminary, to retain his seat in the House of 
Bishops. The Trustees apparently were unwilling to meet these 
conditions and nothing came of the matter at that time. When 
Professor Mahan resigned his chair in 1864, however, it was sug- 


gested by Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, that Whittingham 
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should be recalled to the professorship, with an a that 
he would also act as president. The Trustees accepted the proposal 
to the extent of electing the Bishop of Maryland to the professorship, 
but they said nothing about the presidency, and as Whittingham be- 
lieved that his chief usefulness would be in the latter office, he de- 
clined.* 

The project of obtaining a permanent head for the Seminary was 
not, however, abandoned. Even before the calling of Bishop Whitting- 
ham the Standing Committee, in 1860, had strongly recommended 
the creation of such an office, and when the constitution was revised 
in 1865 the fifth article provided that: ‘‘The Government and Head- 
ship of the whole Institution shall be vested in a Dean.’’* This 
clause was not immediately put into effect, but in 1868 nominations 
for the office were received and the next year the Rev. Theodore B. 
Lyman was elected. He declined, and at an adjourned meeting in 
the fall of 1869 the post was offered to the Rev. John Murray Forbes, 
who accepted.?? 

Dr. Forbes was born in New York City in 1807 and graduated 
from Columbia College in 1827 and from General Seminary three 
years later. After serving for a time as tutor in Trinity College, 
Hartford, he was called as rector of St. George’s Church, Flushing, 
Long Island. In 1834 he became rector of St. Luke’s Church, New 
York City. He resigned in 1849, having been converted to the Roman 
Catholic Church. He rose to some eminence in that body, being 
awarded the degree of Sacred Theology by Pope Pius IX and sent by 
Archbishop Hughes, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of New York, to 
organize the American College for Priests in Rome. In 1859 he 
renounced the Papal obedience on the ground that it required too 
great a sacrifice of intellectual liberty and returned to the Episcopal 
Church, being readmitted to our Communion in 1867. He was 
received back at St. Luke’s as an assistant minister and was filling 
that position when he was called to the Seminary.”® 

The physical condition of the Seminary in the sixties was such 
as might be expected, in view of its financial difficulties. Everything— 
dormitories, classrooms, library, chapel, professorial residences, and 
the quarters of the janitor—was housed in two buildings: The present 
“West Building” and the old ‘‘East Building,” the original Semi- 
nary structure, which was torn down under Dean Hoffman. Of the 

4W. F. Brand, Life of William Rollinson Whittingham, II, N. Y., 1886, pp. 51-8. 
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classrooms, four were located in the basement, where they received 
light only from the street side—a situation which continued until the 
Hoffman era.2® The library was located in a single crowded room 
in the East Building, and as late as 1873 it was still unprovided with 
artificial light, so that it could be used only in the daytime.*® The 
chapel was a plain room on the second floor of the West Building, its 
only ornaments being a set of “bronzed gas-fixtures, new pine seats 
adorned with fleur-de-lis, and a single set of green altar and lectern 
hangings.’’ Here, the students assembled twice a day for Morning 
and Evening Prayer and for Communion on festal days. The music 
was provided by a small pipe organ, which the students took turns in 
pumping.** There was no refectory until 1866, when Professor 
Seymour brought about the establishment of one. It was housed in 
a long, low-ceilinged room, whose natural noisiness gave encourage- 
ment to disorder. The meals were furnished by the janitor and his 
wife, possibly assisted by a committee of students. Park and Tilford 
also lent their aid by providing sugar, tea, coffee, and other staples 
at wholesale prices.” 

The politics of the Seminary excited a certain amount of public 
distrust during the Civil War because of the suspected loyalty of at 
least two of its professors. Dr. Mahan had been one of the leaders 
in opposing the adoption of a strong pro-Union resolution at the 
General Convention of 1862 and Dr. Seabury had written a book in 
defense of slavery which was published just before the outbreak of 
the war.* Professor Mahan’s resignation in 1864 is attributed by at 
least one writer to “war troubles.” It is true that in 1864 the faculty 
granted leave of absence to five students to assist in the work of the 
Sanitary Commission, a semi-official organization which sought to 
improve the health of the soldiers, but this action was not enough to 
allay the public distrust entirely.* 

The Churchmanship of the Seminary has nearly always been 
judged by the outsiders on the basis of the theological opinions of its 
graduates, who are assumed to have been indoctrinated by the faculty, 
but such a judgment is not always correct. The terms upon which 
the General Seminary had been merged with the diocesan institution 
in New York in 1821 had been such as to place it practically under the 
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control of that diocese and of Bishop Hobart, who saw to it, as far 
as possible, that the faculty should reflect his own theological views, 
though he was unable to get rid of the two members who had come 
back from New Haven—Professors Turner and Wilson—both of 
whom were Low Churchmen. During the forties General became a 
center of Tractarianism, and as such an object of distrust to many 
Episcopalians, but the movement flourished chiefly among the stu- 
dents. Its only representatives on the faculty were two professors 
of Church History, Dr. Whittingham and his successor, Dr. Ogilby. 
With the appointment of Professor Seymour to the same chair in 
1865, the Ritualists obtained a representative upon the teaching staff, 
but until the last quarter of the century the predominant sentiment, 
of both the faculty and the Trustees, was one of conservative High 
Churchmanship. In 1867, because of persistent reports that the 
Seminary was not true to its general character, the committee on 
examinations thought it best to give some thought to the theological 
teaching of the institution and satisfied itself that it was ‘‘of the plain, 
straightforward Bishop Hobart School,” and that the chapel services 
were quietly and correctly conducted by the faculty, the students 
being ‘‘left to their own choice as to the manner of worship, only 
being required to keep within the rubrics’’—in other words, that the 
Seminary was still being run on old-fashioned High Church lines.*7 

There is abundant evidence, nevertheless, that Anglo-Catholicism 
was rife among the students, and that the controversies among them 
sometimes waxed hot and furious. Poor Professor Eigenbrodt fre- 
quently was distressed by the efforts of the undergraduates, in their 
required sermons, ‘‘to force out of every possible text . . . ex- 
aggerated views of the Holy Sacraments, as if these constituted the 
whole of theology and of religion . . . to set them forth as 
materialistic charms” and ‘‘to represent the use of the sacred Eucharist 
in particular as the chief end of the whole Christian life.’** In 1869 
two students were converted to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
in 1871 yet another one submitted to the Pope.*® 

Professor Seymour, who was not the sort of man to possess his 
views in silence, in time injected the controversies of the student 
body into the meetings of the faculty. In 1870 Mr. Calbraith B. 
Perry, a member of the Senior class, submitted to Professor Eigen- 
brodt a sermon on the Eucharist in which he said, among other things, 
“And then He (Christ) deigns . . . to be upon our altars and to 
be handled by sinful man. As when in helpless infancy He submitted 
to be wrapped in swaddling clothes, and to be treated by men as 
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they would, whether with respect or disrespect, so now in the Blessed 
Sacrament, wrapped in the fine linen of the Church . . . He puts 
himself in the power of men.” He also observed that Christ subjects 
‘“‘himself again, as it were, to the death of the Cross, when He 

for the trial of the faith of His Church, submits to the scorn of the un- 
believing world.’*° The Professor submitted this sermon to Dean 
Forbes, who, in turn, laid it before the faculty. They decided that 
the sentiments expressed by Mr. Perry were contrary to the teachings 
of the Episcopal Church and referred the matter to his diocesan, 
Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island. Seymour dissented from this action 
and introduced a substitute resolution expressing the opinion that, 
as the statements contained in the sermon were not alleged to be in 
conflict with “‘any article of the Dogmatic Faith of the Church,” nor 
with any canon or decree of the Ecumenical Councils, but related to 
“a point of divinity confessedly obscure and in respect to which great 
latitude of opinion has been and is practically allowed in our Com- 
munion,”’ it was inexpedient to censure it, as such a proceeding would 
place the students “too strictly on trial in doctrinal points while yet 
in the formative stage’’ and stir up controversy in the faculty and 
the Church at large. As no one seconded this resolution, it failed to 
appear on the minutes of the faculty, and Seymour, consequently, 
feared that his negative vote on the measure which was adopted, 
standing unexplained, would be subject to misconstruction. He, 
therefore, embodied his proposed resolution in his annual report to 
the Trustees. This maneuver aroused the ire of his colleagues and 
they registered a protest against it at a special meeting of the Board, 
which had assembled in the fall of 1870 to elect an incumbent for the 
vacant chair of Systematic Divinity. The Trustees declined to ren- 
der any decision upon the merits of the controversy, but they did pass 
a resolution expressing their ‘‘entire confidence in the Dean and 
Faculty as to the management of the Seminary and the guidance of 
the Students.’’ Even that seemed too strong to Bishop Whitehouse, 
of Illinois, a leader of the Anglo-Catholics, and he made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to prevent its being voted upon by introducing a motion 
to adjourn." 

In 1871 Seymour presented a pamphlet to the Board containing 
some criticisms of Dean Forbes, which caused that gentleman to 
tender his resignation. The Trustees declined to accept it and gave 
the Dean a vote of confidence, but the next year he insisted upon 
retiring, and Professor Seymour became Acting Dean. In 1875 he 
was elected Dean, and served until 1879, when he became Bishop of 
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Springfield. Though he was a strong partisan in his own opinions, 
Seymour appears to have endeavored conscientiously to make the 
Seminary as comprehensive as possible. He frequently stressed the 
ideal in his reports, and he gave expression to it in his selection of 
special lecturers and preachers. When, for instance, the Seminary 
year was extended to include the Ember Days, Seymour invited the 
Rev. John Cotton Smith, of the Church of the Ascension, a noted 
liberal, to give special instructions on these days, and in 1878 he asked 
Bishop Huntington, of Central New York, another liberal, to deliver 
a special series of lectures on preaching.“ In his government of the 
students he was as little authoritarian as possible, holding that self- 
discipline was the only discipline that was useful for prospective 
ministers. 

While he was still Acting Dean, in 1874, Seymour was elected 
Bishop of Illinois, and the confirmation of his election was opposed 
in General Convention on grounds relating to his administration of 
the Seminary. The controversy which he had stirred up in 1872 had 
given rise to suspicions that he was sympathetic towards belief in a 
corporeal presence in the Eucharist and towards the practice of 
auricular confession, though an investigating committee of the House 
of Bishops had acquitted him of holding such views. It was also 
charged by Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, that he had per- 
mitted Father Grafton, of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment (later Bishop of Fond du Lac), to present “his peculiar views 
of the Eucharist” to the students in a private room, and that he had 
resisted ‘‘the noble efforts of his colleagues, such as Drs. Seabury and 
Vinton,”’ to stem the rising tide of Ritualism among the under- 
graduates. Seymour denied all these charges, and protested his 
loyalty to the official teaching of the Church, but some of the Deputies 
seem to have doubted the honesty of his protestations, and the con- 
firmation of his election was denied. This Convention (1874) repre- 
sented the high point in anti-ritualistic sentiment, coming, as it did, 
when everyone was frightened by the secession of the founders of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, and when there were widespread fears 
that if Ritualism remained unchecked many other Evangelicals would 
decide to follow them. When Seymour was chosen Bishop of Spring- 
field six years later the controversial feelings were not so strong and 
his election was confirmed without opposition. 

Partly because of the financial difficulties of the Seminary, and 
partly because of doubts as to its ability to represent fairly the posi- 
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tion of the Church as a whole, there were many people in the sixties 
and early seventies who thought that the institution might as well 
give up its claim to be a general seminary and be turned over to the 
Diocese of New York. The constitution of the Seminary, as adopted 
in 1821, had given that diocese practical control over its destinies by 
providing that the Trustees should be apportioned among the several 
dioceses on the basis of the number of clergymen in them and the 
amount of their contributions to the endowment. The subsequent 
growth of the Church, bringing many new dioceses into existence, and 
the receipt of the Kohne legacy, which was accredited jointly to 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina, though they had not altogether 
deprived New York of its dominant position, had considerably 
weakened it, and some people thought that it should be restored. 

In 1859 the General Convention appointed a committee to report 
to the next Convention on the expediency of separating the Seminary 
from the control of the whole Church.“ The committee failed to 
report in 1862 because of the war, but in 1865 it recommended strength- 
ening the control of New York by raising the number of clergy and 
the size of the contribution required for the election of a trustee, and 
by counting gifts of land as well as money contributions. The reason 
given for this proposal was that all of the Seminary’s endowment, 
except some of that contributed by New York, had been wasted 
through bad management. This measure was adopted by the Con- 
vention® but the Trustees failed to act upon the amendment because 
of some irregularities in its transmission. A committee of the Board, 
earlier in the year, had proposed a more radical measure, which would 
have placed the Seminary entirely under the control of the dioceses 
located in the State of New York, and the triennial meeting had pro- 
posed a constitution similar in principle to that adopted by General 
Convention, but owing to technical difficulties, the two bodies failed 
to agree, and the general character of the Seminary was preserved.“ 

As the school’s financial condition gradually improved, the senti- 
ment in favor of changing it into a diocesan institution subsided. 
The Rev. John Henry Hopkins did propose, in 1876, that the control 
of the Seminary should be given to the states of New York and New 
Jersey, but no action was taken on his measure.‘7 Most of the subse- 
quent efforts to change the constitution of the Board were directed 
chiefly towards reducing its size, which, with the growth of the Church, 
had become altogether unwieldly. In 1883 the principle of diocesan 
representation was abandoned almost entirely, and it was provided 
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that the Trustees should include, besides the Dean and all the bishops, | 
fifty others, twenty-five of whom should be elected by certain dioceses 
on the basis of previous donations and twenty-five by the General 
Convention.*® 

Contemporaneous with the proposals to separate the Seminary 
from the control of General Convention, but persisting after those 
proposals had been abandoned, and gaining strength as the financial 
condition of the school improved, was the conviction that it should 
be located somewhere outside of New York City. This subject was 
already being agitated in 1860, but it appeared at first that there was a 
legal obstacle in the way. Professor Moore originaily had deeded 
the property upon which the Seminary was built to the Trustees, on 
the sole condition that it should be used for a theological school to be 
located within the diocese in which New York City was situated, and 
had specifically authorized the sale or lease of the property if the in- 
terests of the Seminary should dictate such action. In 1833, however, 
desiring to build a bulkhead on his lots adjoining the Seminary prop- 
erty, he agreed to build one for its use also, on condition that the 
Trustees should give him a mortgage bond for half of the expense 
($7,320), to become due with compound interest if, and only if, the 
“Seminary block’”’ should be put to any other use than that of the 
theological school. The Trustees accepted this offer, and by 1860 
the sum that would become due under the agreement amounted to 
$40,000. When, in that year, the Standing Committee, acting under 
instructions from the Board, interviewed Professor Moore with a view 
to removing the condition, he declined to do so. After the Trustees 
had resolved to take legal steps to get rid of the incumbrance, however, 
Professor Moore explained that he had been misunderstood. He had 
merely desired to prevent the loss of the property to the Seminary and 
was willing to cancel the bond if the Trustees would, without legally 
binding their successors, put on record their conviction that the 
“Seminary block’’ ought not to be sold.‘® 

This condition was complied with and the legal obstacle thus 
was removed, but because of the unsatisfactory financial situation 
no further action was taken until 1870, when the Trustees accepted 
the gift of two lots in Mamaroneck and directed the Standing Com- 
mittee to move the institution there as soon as it was financially able 
to do so. It was discovered, however, that the property adjoining 
the Seminary block could be sold only at a loss, and as the Mamaro- 
neck property was accumulating taxes and other costs, it was re- 
turned to the donor. oo proposals were made to move the 
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institution to the Columbia campus, and to combine it with the pro- 
posed cathedral of the Diocese of New York, but no action was taken 
on either of them, and the Seminary remained where it was. Dean 
Seymour was opposed to the idea of removal, holding that long ex- 
perience showed that the present location ‘‘could scarcely be surpassed 
for salubrity and healthfulness’”’ and that the cosmopolitan character 
of the city gave encouragement to true catholicity in the institution.®° 

During the administration of Dr. Seymour the Seminary made 
its first provision for the granting of degrees. Authority to do so had 
been sought from the state legislature as early as 1868 and had been 
obtained a few years later, but it was not until 1875 that the Trustees 
adopted a statute setting forth the conditions upon which degrees 
would be awarded. The regulations then adopted called for the 
granting of the titles of Bachelor, Master, and Doctor in Sacred 
Theology only after the passing of appropriate examinations, but in 
1885 the Board began the practice of giving honorary degrees by 
conferring the doctorate upon all the members of the faculty. 

With the coming of the Rev. Eugene Augustus Hoffman as Dean, 
in 1879, the Seminary entered upon a new era of material prosperity. 
Some improvement had, indeed, been effected under Dean Seymour. 
The library was moved into a larger and better lighted room, a new 
chapel was fitted up, another recitation room was provided, and gas 
was introduced into the dormitories. A number of monetary con- 
tributions also were received, chiefly through the agency of the Dean, 
which, although they soon were to be eclipsed by the munificent 
benefactions of the Hoffman family, were more generous than any- 
thing the Seminary had received since the Civil War.*! 

Dr. Hoffman was born in New York City in 1829, the son of a 
wealthy merchant of distinguished Dutch ancestry. He had studied 
at Rutgers and Harvard Colleges, and at General Seminary, and 
had served successively as rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; St. Mary’s, Burlington, New Jersey; Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights; and St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. One of his first acts after 
taking office as Dean was to call together some representative clergy 
and laymen, to mature plans for increasing the endowment of the 
Seminary. It soon became evident that most of the increase was 
to come from the Hoffman family. In 1881 it was reported that 
$106,000 had been raised for the endowment, and, of this amount, 
the Hoffmans had contributed $85,000. By 1892 the endow- 
ment of the Seminary had risen to $654,804, and in 1898 it was 
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$1,262,345. Most of the money came from the Dean or his 
family, but some of it was received from other sources, including 
$50,000 from Mr. William H. Vanderbilt for the general endowment, 
$10,000 from Miss Susan M. Edson for musical instruction, and 
$10,000 from Mr. George A. Jarvis to found the Bishop Paddock 
Lectures.* 

In 1883 Dean Hoffman turned his attention to the formulation 
of a building program for the Seminary, and, with the aid of Mr. 
Charles C. Haight, an architect and the son of a former professor of 
Pastoral Theology, he drafted a plan which is substantially that of 
the institution today, except that it called for the complete inclosure 
of the Twenty-first Street side and the connection of the chapel 
with the buildings on Twentieth Street, so as to form two separate 
quadrangles within Chelsea Square. The plan was no sooner formu- 
lated than the work of carrying it out was begun, with the erection of 
the first block of buildings, which included Sherred Hall for class- 
rooms, two dormitories, Pintard and Dehon, and the library. There 
followed the erection of the chapel and the Deanery, which presently 
were connected with the first block by the completion of the admin- 
istration building, Jarvis Hall, and two more dormitories, Dodge and 
Kohne, inclosing the entire northeast end of the campus. In 1892 
the old East Building was demolished and replaced by professorial 
residences. By the close of the century, the northwest end of the 
Square also had been inclosed by the erection of a refectory, Hoffman 


Hall; four dormitories, Edson, White, Lorillard, and Eigenbrodt; 
i and two more dwellings for members of the faculty. The Hoffmans 


paid for the erection of most of these buildings. A few, however, 
were built by those for whom they were named. Hoffman Hall was 
the gift of the alumni. Other important gifts also were received by 
the Seminary during this period, including the chapel chimes, pre- 
sented by the Dean, the Coppinger Collection of Bibles, believed at 
that time to be the largest in the world, and a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible, the first book printed with movable type.™ 

: Another benefaction of the period—if it can be called such in 
— view of the trouble it caused—was the alumni professorship in Chris- 
tian Evidences. The fund for this professorship had been accumu- 
lating for many years, but it was not until 1885 that the amount re- 
ceived had become sufficient for the election of anincumbent. In that 
year the Rev. George W. Dean was chosen to the post. The terms 
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of the gift were that the occupant of the chair should be nominated 
by the alumni and confirmed by the Trustees, and should hold office 
for three years. On the expiration of Professor Dean’s term, the 
alumni twice nominated the Rev. John Henry Hopkins, Jr., to the chair 
and the Trustees twice refused to confirm their choice. The Rev. 
Philander K. Cady was then chosen and confirmed. 

It seemed, both to the Dean and the Trustees, that a term of 
three years was not long enough to enable a professor to become so 
familiar with his duties as to be an efficient teacher, and an agree- 
ment was reached between a committee of the Board and one of the 
alumni that the tenure of office for the professorship should be made 
permanent. The alumni were unwilling to accept this agreement, 
and on the expiration of Dr. Cady’s term they declined to nominate 
a permanent incumbent. When the Trustees refused to accept a 
three-year nomination, the Alumni Association brought suit for the 
recovery of the fund. The case dragged through the courts for sev- 
eral years, but in 1902 it was finally decided in favor of the Associa- 
tion, whereupon the alumni, after deducting their counsel fees, re- 
presented what was left to the Seminary, to found another pro- 
fessorship, without any specification as to tenure.® 

As a younger generation was called upon to fill posts on the 
faculty, the character of the Seminary became more definitely Anglo- 
Catholic. ‘‘The Authority of the Church’’ came to receive more 
stress in the teaching of the classrooms, and was interpreted less in 
terms of the specific formularies of our own Communion and more in 
terms of general Catholic tradition than it had been. The services 
of the chapel cannot be said ever to have become markedly ritualistic, 
but a greater formality was introduced into them, and into the life 
of the institution generally, by Dean Hoffman. The present chapel 
ceremonial, as well as the ceremonial used upon special occasions, 
such as matriculation and commencement, was, most of it, arranged 
under his direction. 

In spite of the Seminary’s unprecedented prosperity, it is to 
be feared that there was no commensurate advance in its educational 
efficiency under the Hoffman regime. With one or two exceptions, 
the professors were still drawn from the parochial field, and very 
few of them were distinguished for their scholarship. Professor 
Eigenbrodt continued to occupy the chair of Pastoral Theology until 
1889, and his teaching had not improved with the years. In 1880 
the Rev. Leighton Parks, who had suffered under Dr. Eigenbrodt 
as an undergraduate, introduced a resolution calling upon the Stand- 
ing Committee to investigate the Department of Pastoral Theology 
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and report to the Trustees at their next meeting whether the Depart- 
ment was so conducted as to be “likely to make efficient Parish 
Priests and good Preachers,’”’ but the Committee replied that in view 
of the Professor’s long service and its entire confidence in him such 
an investigation was unnecessary. 

Another professor, whose name has not been ascertained, was so 
poor that the students themselves petitioned for his removal. Dean 
Hoffman, indeed, as an Anglo-Catholic of the old school, was not very 
sympathetic to modern scholarship, which he regarded as savoring 
too much of rationalism. Students who chanced to visit Cambridge 
might hear strange things, for there it was boldly asserted that Moses 
had not written the Pentateuch, and that Assyrian inscriptions were 
“more reliable for determining chronology than the Bible,” but of 
these wild notions no hint was heard in General, where the Professor 
of Biblical Learning was suspected of abstracting his lectures from 
Maclear’s Sunday School Bible History.* 

Dr. Richey, who taught Ecclesiastical History, was an honorable 
exception to the prevailing inefficiency. ‘Though he was too much of 
a partisan to be a really objective scholar, he did have the instincts 
of a teacher, and his helpfulness, both within the classroom and out- 
side of it, was gratefully remembered even by those who were far 
from sharing his pronouncedly ritualistic views. Moreover, the period 
did see a gradual shift from the recitation to the lecture method of 

instruction, accompanied by an increased emphasis upon the written 
as opposed to the public oral examinations which eventually led to 
the discontinuance of the latter. 

Some compensation for the inadequacy of the faculty may also 
have been provided by the frequent introduction of outside lecturers, 

_ which was one of the features of Dean Hoffman’s administration. 

_ The Bishop Paddock Lectures were then given annually, but they 
were used chiefly to bring bishops to the Seminary. The only one_ 

_ of the earlier lecturers who had any particular claim to distinction 

as a scholar was Professor W. D. Wilson, of Cornell, who delivered 

_ the second series. Other speakers, however, appeared at the Semi-_ 
nary from time to time, and among them were some men of real _ 
distinction, including Phillips Brooks, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, 
the greatest authority of his day upon the subject of American lit- 
erature, and William M. Evarts, Secretary of State under President 
Hayes, who was regarded by many as the most brilliant lawyer in 
the United States.5§ 
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The improvement in the physical environment of the institu- 
tion did result in better discipline among the students. In the 
refectory, especially, the change from the crowded and noisy “long 
room’”’ to the spaciousness and dignity of Hoffman Hall had a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect upon the manners of the undergraduates. 
Serious disorder, which had been common under the old conditions, 
now became almost unknown. This improvement in behavior was 
also fostered by the lessening of the difference in theological opinions 
between faculty and students. As the teachers showed themselves 
less anxious to suppress ritualistic views among their pupils, the latter 
felt less under the necessity of showing off their ritualism, and the 
disorders which had resulted in times past from their efforts to do so 
became less and less frequent. Later on, as the new century advanced, 
the tradition that rowdyism was the proper behavior for students 
began to disappear from the colleges, and this change had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the conduct of Seminarians. 

Interest in missions among the students was fairly high under 
Dean Hoffman, and in 1888 the undergraduates took the lead in or- 
ganizing the Church Students Missionary Society, with branches in 
seven theological seminaries and colleges. It continued to flourish 
for some time, holding annual conventions ‘“‘for the purpose of in- 
voking God’s Holy Spirit on our Church and Ministry, and especially 
on Missions.’’59 

Dean Hoffman died in 1903 and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Wilford Lash Robbins, under whom the Seminary at last began to 
develop something of the intellectual leadership for which the munifi- 
cent endowments of the Hoffmans had prepared it. From the start, 
Dean Robbins took a stand for the representation of widely different 
schools of thought upon the faculty, and for the maintenance of a 
high level of scholarship in its members. With the calling of the 
Rev. Charles Carroll Edmunds as Professor of New Testament in 
1906, and the Rev. Loring Woart Batten as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment in 1908, the new science of higher criticism at last received a 
hearing within the Seminary. The choice of Professor Batten was 
also the first example of the policy of calling men to General who had 
had experience on the faculties of other seminaries, which marked 
an important step in the professionalization of theological scholar- 
ship within the Church. He had been one of the earliest champions 
of higher criticism in the Episcopal Church and had served as Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament in the Philadelphia Divinity School. This 
policy was followed again in 1913 when the Rev. Francis Joseph 
Hall was called from Western Seminary to become Professor of Dog- 
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and report to the Trustees at their next meeting whether the Depart- 
ment was so conducted as to be “likely to make efficient Parish 
Priests and good Preachers,’”’ but the Committee replied that in view 
of the Professor’s long service and its entire confidence in him such 
an investigation was unnecessary. 

Another professor, whose name has not been ascertained, was so 
poor that the students themselves petitioned for his removal. Dean 
Hoffman, indeed, as an Anglo-Catholic of the old school, was not very 
sympathetic to modern scholarship, which he regarded as savoring 
too much of rationalism. Students who chanced to visit Cambridge 
might hear strange things, for there it was boldly asserted that Moses 
had not written the Pentateuch, and that Assyrian inscriptions were 
“more reliable for determining chronology than the Bible,” but of 
these wild notions no hint was heard in General, where the Professor 
of Biblical Learning was suspected of abstracting his lectures from 
Maclear’s Sunday School Bible History.*" 

Dr. Richey, who taught Ecclesiastical History, was an honorable 
exception to the prevailing inefficiency. Though he was too much of 
a partisan to be a really objective scholar, he did have the instincts 
of a teacher, and his helpfulness, both within the classroom and out- 
side of it, was gratefully remembered even by those who were far 
from sharing his pronouncedly ritualistic views. Moreover, the period 
did see a gradual shift from the recitation to the lecture method of 
instruction, accompanied by an increased emphasis upon the written 
as opposed to the public oral examinations which eventually led to 
the discontinuance of the latter. 

Some compensation for the inadequacy of the faculty may also 
have been provided by the frequent introduction of outside lecturers, 
which was one of the features of Dean Hoffman’s administration. 
The Bishop Paddock Lectures were then given annually, but they 
were used chiefly to bring bishops to the Seminary. The only one 
of the earlier lecturers who had any particular claim to distinction 
as a scholar was Professor W. D. Wilson, of Cornell, who delivered 
the second series. Other speakers, however, appeared at the Semi- 
nary from time to time, and among them were some men of real 
distinction, including Phillips Brooks, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, 
the greatest authority of his day upon the subject of American lit- 
erature, and William M. Evarts, Secretary of State under President 
Hayes, who was regarded by many as the most brilliant lawyer in 
the United States.** 
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The improvement in the physical environment of the institu- 


tion did result in better discipline among the students. In the 
refectory, especially, the change from the crowded and noisy “long 
room” to the spaciousness and dignity of Hoffman Hall had a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect upon the manners of the undergraduates. 
Serious disorder, which had been common under the old conditions, 
now became almost unknown. This improvement in behavior was 
also fostered by the lessening of the difference in theological opinions 
between faculty and students. As the teachers showed themselves 
less anxious to suppress ritualistic views among their pupils, the latter 
felt less under the necessity of showing off their ritualism, and the 
disorders which had resulted in times past from their efforts to do so 
became less and less frequent. Later on, as the new century advanced, 
the tradition that rowdyism was the proper behavior for students 
began to disappear from the colleges, and this change had a bene- 
ficial effect upon the conduct of Seminarians. 

Interest in missions among the students was fairly high under 
Dean Hoffman, and in 1888 the undergraduates took the lead in or- 
ganizing the Church Students Missionary Society, with branches in 
seven theological seminaries and colleges. It continued to flourish 
for some time, holding annual conventions ‘for the purpose of in- 
voking God’s Holy Spirit on our Church and Ministry, and especially 
on Missions.’’5® 

Dean Hoffman died in 1903 and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Wilford Lash Robbins, under whom the Seminary at last began to 
develop something of the intellectual leadership for which the munifi- 
cent endowments of the Hoffmans had prepared it. From the start, 
Dean Robbins took a stand for the representation of widely different 
schools of thought upon the faculty, and for the maintenance of a 
high level of scholarship in its members. With the calling of the 
Rev. Charles Carroll Edmunds as Professor of New Testament in 
1906, and the Rev. Loring Woart Batten as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment in 1908, the new science of higher criticism at last received a 
hearing within the Seminary. The choice of Professor Batten was 
also the first example of the policy of calling men to General who had 
had experience on the faculties of other seminaries, which marked 
an important step in the professionalization of theological scholar- 
ship within the Church. He had been one of the earliest champions 
of higher criticism in the Episcopal Church and had served as Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament in the Philadelphia Divinity School. This 
policy was followed again in 1913 when the Rev. Francis Joseph 
Hall was called from Western Seminary to become Professor of Dog- 
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matic Theology in General. The appointment of the Rev. Charles 
Norman Shepard as Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages 
in 1906 foreshadowed another method of professionalization, the de- 
velopment of mature scholars by the Seminary itself, for Dr. Shepard 
had been on the staff of General ever since his graduation. Though 
the Churchmanship of the institution continued to be predominantly 
Anglo-Catholic, as was indicated, among other things, by the intro- 
duction of the daily Eucharist, the sincerity of Dr. Robbins’ desire 
to make it representative of varying schools of theology was shown 
in the calling of Dr. Batten, and in the unsuccessful effort to secure 
the services of Dr. Slattery, rector of Grace Church, as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Failing health compelled the resignation of Dean Robbins in 
1916, and the Rev. Hughell E. W. Fosbroke, who had had wide ex- 
perience as a teacher of Old Testament in Nashotah and Cambridge, 
was called to succeed him. Under Dean Fosbroke the policy of 
maintaining a high professional standing for members of the faculty 
was carried out yet more thoroughly by the calling of the Rev. Burton 
Scott Easton, formerly of the faculties of Nashotah and Western, 
as Professor of New Testament in 1919; the Rev. Frank Gavin, of 
Nashotah, as Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 1923; the Rev. 
Leonard Hodgson, Dean of Divinity in Magdalen College, Oxford, 
as Professor of Apologetics in 1925; and the Rev. Marshall Bowyer 
Stewart, of Western and Nashotah, who had formerly been an in- 
structor in History and Greek in General, as Professor of Dogmatics 
in 1929.6 
With the advice and assistance of Professor Hodgson, a tutorial 
system was inaugurated in the fall of 1926, adapted from that in 
use in English universities. The tutors supervised the reading of 
the students in the required courses during their first two years, 
giving an hour a week to the hearing of papers and discussion with 
_ individual students in the Junior year and with pairs of students 
in the Middle year. The system served to coordinate in the stu- 
_ dent’s mind the things learned in the different departments, to pro- 
vide a greater opportunity for discussion than is possible in the class- 
room, to deal with individual problems that might not be resolved 
by more general teaching, and to secure a greater attention to sup- 
* plementary reading than is generally obtainable when such reading 
is left to the conscience of the student. It also provided a means for 
_ training younger scholars in theological subjects, an essential function 
_ if the professional standard is to be maintained. 
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The resignation of Professor Hodgson in 1931 left the philoso- 
phical branch of the faculty seriously weakened in respect to numbers, 
for no successor was appointed to his chair, and the subject of Apolo- 
getics had to be taught by visiting or part-time professors, who, 
though they were all capable men, were not able to give the variety 
of instruction and advice that would be expected from the regular 
head of a department. The chair in Ethics had been vacant even 
longer. For a time the subject was taught by an instructor, but 
after his resignation Professor Stewart had to add the teaching of 
Ethics to his other duties. 

In 1923 the experiment was tried of providing clinical training 
in the field of pastoral theology, by combining in the person of the 
Rev. Thomas S. Cline the professorship in that department with the 
rectorship of St. Peter’s Church, which had been founded by and long 
associated with the Seminary. Senior students in Pastoral Theology 
were to be employed in various capacities in the work of St. Peter’s, 
under the direction of the professor-rector, and to utilize the experience 
thus obtained for the interpretation and application of the instruc- 
tion received in the classroom.™ 

The plan worked well enough for a time, but friction soon de- 
veloped between the parish and the Seminary, and this, combined 
with lack of funds, caused it to be abandoned. It was then deter- 
mined to place all of the outside work of the students under the super- 
vision of an instructor, and the Rev. Frederic Curtiss Lauderburn, 
of the staff of Berkeley Divinity School, who had had a long and varied 
pastoral experience, was called for that purpose. Thus, the employ- 
ment of the undergraduates in various parishes and missions in and 
about New York City, which had had its origin in economic necessity 
and for many years had been regarded as an evil, was given a definite 
place in the educational process. In 1930 Mr. Lauderburn was 
appointed Chaplain, a post the creation of which had been discussed 
since before the Civil War. Under the leadership of Professor Howard 
Chandler Robbins, who was called to the chair of Pastoral Theology 
in 1929, the work of the department was expanded by the inclusion 
of a variety of special courses, some of them given by the Professor 
or Mr. Lauderburn, and some by special lecturers from outside. 
These courses not only covered many special aspects of parish work, 
but also included subjects not strictly theological, but having an im- 
portant bearing upon the work of a Priest, such as psychiatry and 
rural sociology. In the required Senior course, the practical teaching 
of pastoral technique was supp!2emented by a term’s instruction in 

62Proceedings, XI, p. 442. 
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the methods of wen social work, given by teachers of recognized 
standing in that field. 

In his report to the Trustees in 1918, Dean Fosbroke pointed 
out the importance of distinguishing between the work of preparing 
men for the “practical ministry’’ and that of “conserving and pro- 
moting theological scholarship in the more formal sense of the term.” 
While holding that the former must be the primary task of the Semi- 
nary, he expressed the opinion that when men of distinctly scholarly 
bent were discovered, they should, without being exempted from the 
general preparation, be encouraged to take more advanced and 
highly specialized courses as well. This proposal was to some 
extent carried out by increasing the variety of elective courses offered 
in the various departments, and by the use of the seminar method in 
the teaching of many of these electives. 

The World War had little effect upon the life of the Seminary, 
except in temporarily decreasing the number of students and increas- 
ing the apparent seriousness of those remaining, but the greatly in- 
creased scale of prices which resulted caused the school’s once ample 
endowment to become barely adequate for its needs. In 1925, when 
economic conditions had begun to improve after the primary post- 
war depression, a campaign was inaugurated to raise funds for further 
building and for the increase of the Seminary’s endowment. Though 
$37,050 had been pledged before the campaign was started, it pro- 
gressed slowly until 1928-29, when Professor Batten, who served 
as Acting Dean during Dr. Fosbroke’s sabbatical leave of absence, 
gave it his energetic direction, and secured pledges for most of the 
amount sought. The results of his work were partly defeated by 
the coming of another depression, but it did lead to the erection of 
one new building—Seabury Hall—and the introduction of central 
heating into all of the buildings. 

The number of students enrolled in the institution increased 
during the late twenties and early thirties until it reached a total 
of 177 in 1932, but it underwent a marked decline in the years fol- 
lowing. In spite of this decline and of the prevailing financial strin- 
gency, the student Missionary Society embarked upon a new venture 
in the organization of an associate mission at Hays, Kansas, which 
was to be supported entirely by the Society. It was manned by two 
young graduates under the direction of an older alumnus, and was 
distinctly successful from the start. As hard times made it impossible 
for the ‘Seminary family”’ to support the mission entirely from its 
own resources, the practice was begun of giving an annual play to 
raise money for 
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GROW TH AND PROGRESS SINCE 1860 

With the coming of the new generation of scholars to the Semi- 
nary, its predominant theological position underwent a further 
change, moving from conservative Anglo-Catholicism to what, for 
want of a better term, must be called “liberal orthodoxy.’’ The 
transition was not outwardly so striking as some of the earlier changes 
had been, for the new spirit was conciliatory rather than aggressive, 
but in its ultimate implications the alteration was probably more 
profound. There was observable, in the younger professors, a more 
whole-hearted acceptance of the results of modern critical scholar- 
ship, and a tendency, in the fields affected, to found religious beliefs 
upon those results, rather than to admit them as partly digested 
intrusions into a system of belief already formulated. Accompany- 
ing this was a greater readiness to recognize the possibility that the 
Church would have to recast its thought upon some important mat- 
ters, so as to bring itself more into harmony with the apparently 
permanent changes in the mental outlook of the modern world. 

The new point of view showed itself most clearly in the teaching 
of the Bible. Biblical interpretation can hardly be said to have 
been a science before the coming of Higher Criticism. As long as the 
Scriptures were regarded as verbally inspired, instruction in them was 
restricted to drilling the students in the text and interpreting obscure 
passages. In the latter work a varying amount of erudition and 
ingenuity might be shown, but the critical analysis of the evidence and 
subsequent systematization of results which are the essential features 
of a true science were not possible. Under the new order of things, 
the Seminary teaching constantly endeavored to give equal emphasis 
to both of these processes. The analysis of the Scriptural docu- 
ments was carried through with ruthless thoroughness, but the effort 
was always made to proceed from analysis to synthesis, and to leave 
the student possessed of whatever positive results the existing state 
of the science made possible. 

In the philosophical field the prevailing situation made the 
task of presenting Christianity in a form acceptable to modern minds 
much more difficult. In the United States and England, Theism 
was represented philosophically by two schools. One of these had 
grown out of Pragmatism, and though its adherents professed to have 
rejected that system and to have returned to the Idealistic tradition, 
they based their acceptance of Idealism upon a pragmatic appeal to 
values, rather than upon any attempt at logical demonstration. The 
other school drew its arguments from some of the most recent theories 
of Physics which the layman found it difficult to understand. To 
some who attempted to understand it, it looked suspiciously like an 
elaborate form of the old fallacy of building religious belief upon the 
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in science. On the Continent there was a third school of Theism, 
stemming from Kierkegaard and Barth, which took the form of neo- 
‘Cede and was definitely anti-rationalistic in character. All 
three schools represented a rear-guard action with respect to the gen- 
eral trend of modern thought and, whatever merits they may have 
‘possessed, they did not have sufficient contact with the philosophical 

_ ideas of the average educated man to be useful in interpreting Chris- 
tianity to him. However, all that could be done was done by Semi- 
nary teachers to meet modern demands without sacrificing what was 

believed to be vital in the heritage of the past. 

The greater emphasis placed upon outside work, the organiza- 

_ tion of the Associate Mission, and the broadening of the curriculum, 
all served to lessen the aloofness of the Seminary from the life of the 
_ Church and the community, for which it had frequently been criticized. 
There was also evident an increased interest in social and economic 

_ questions among the students which, though it can scarcely be said 
: to have kept pace with the growing interest in such subjects outside 
of the Seminary, did result in the organization of a Guild for Chris- 

- tian Social Action, affiliated with the Church League for Industrial 

_ Democracy, and in some occasional socio-political activity of a mildly 
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N abundance of valuable source material for the study of 
American Church History is to be found in the Library of the 
General Theological Seminary, where more than ninety-six 

thousand volumes are available. It is of interest to note that in 1930 
the Library numbered eighty-six thousand two hundred and ninety- 
two volumes among its collections, while in less than six years, some 
ten thousand items have been added. Operating under the handicap 
of reduced appropriations, the small library staff, supervised by the 
Rev. Burton S. Easton, S.T.D., has nevertheless managed to accom- 
plish much in the way of providing easy access to an enormous store 
of literature. Progress has been made in the recataloguing, while the 
task of cutting up old volumes of indiscriminately bound pamphlets! 
and rebinding individual items patiently continues. Some conception 
of the labor involved may be gained from the intelligence that the 
Library possesses more than ten thousand pamphlets touching the 
history of the American Episcopal Church alone. 

In an attempt to emphasize the importance and scope of these 
pamphlets, ranging through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
extensive lists have recently been arranged for publication? under the 
guidance of the author. For various reasons, the writings of bishops 
of the American Church were accorded first consideration, and these 
bibliographies will appear in forthcoming numbers of the HISTORICAL 
MaGaZINnE. The works of Bishop John Henry Hobart are noticed in 
this present issue. The publications of Bishops White, Hobart, 
G. W. Doane, Meade, Benjamin and Henry Onderdonk and Henry 
Codman Potter are representative of the truly formidable collection 
of sermons and controversial material available. To complement the 
printed works of the prelates, a catalogue of manuscripts in the 
Library has also been prepared. Although single items characterize 


1The Seminarian, 1934,” pp. 78. 74. 

2The research incidental to this compilation was undertaken by workers of the 
Historical Records Survey Division of the Works Progress Administration. The same 
unit was employed in assembling the periodical list found at the end of this paper, as 
well as in in the Library. 
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_ these bishops’ manuscripts,’ there are occasional bits of interest, such 
as the letter of Bishop George Upfold of Indiana. Dated November 5, 
1855, the communication treats of inquiries to be made at the land 
office in Indianapolis concerning two tracts of land for which the bishop 
held warrants procured through military service in 1814. 
There are twenty- -four martaengrs in the Bishop William Meade > 


the oneal and social advantages of the education of women. 
_ Meade occasionally drew heated retorts from indignant gentlemen like © 
_ Warner Washington, who had been censured for playing cards. 7 


from various bishops. Ordained ow Bishop Levi S. Ives in 1848, 
_ Prescott received a confidential letter dated May 18, 1849, from Ives | 
- giving instructions relative to the ordinand’s arrival in Henderson 
and counseling patience, prudence and silence concerning the vows 

“the most innocent expressions are tortured into 
revelations of popish plots.’’ Other bishops corresponding with > 


Prescott were: Arthur C. A. Hall (11), William R. Whittingham (9), 
Isaac Nicholson (10), of which six letters during 1888 treated with the 


_ selection of a successor to Bishop Brown of Fond du Lac. Bishop 
Edward Welles of Milwaukee wrote Prescott on October 20, 1887, of 
_ the cordial relations between bishops and their dioceses in the west, 
in refutation of the eastern misconception. As a shining example 
ae : he dwells on the life of the Rev. James DeKoven and the veneration 
4 in which both people and bishops of Wisconsin and Illinois held him. 
There are six Prescott letters from Bishop John Williams of Con- 
tk along with a formal transfer of Prescott to the bishop’s 
jurisdiction in 1894. Bishop George Seymour on October 25, 1887, 
addressed Prescott from the Church Congress at which he had heard 
Phillips Brooks repudiate apostolic succession and the historic epis- 
copate “‘alas for Boston.” 
Concerning the contemporary agitation to prohibit the — 
facture of wine and spirits, Bishop Seymour refused to sanction such 
measures, but did record his willingness in August, 1894, to urge 
legislation imposing ‘‘wholesome restraints,’’ such as abolishing the 
a saloons. Among other bishops whose papers are to be found in the 
Library are: Bishops William C. Doane (6), Henry Codman Potter (9), 


3Prominent among the bishops and the manuscripts on hand are: Bishops White (1), 
DeLancey (1), Odenheimer (2), ‘Hopkins (2), Greer (1), Cicero Hawks (1), Horatio 
Potter (2), Littlejohn (2), Benjamin B. Smith (1), (1), 


William WwW Webb (1), Pinckney (2), Kerfoot (2), ete. 
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Hobart (7), Charles Penick (4), Richard C. Moore (9), Alonzo Potter 
(3), Frederick Kinsman (3), Jackson Kemper (3), Seymour (8), 
Southgate (3), McLaren (5), Thomas M. Clark (3), etc. Mention 
must also be made of the manuscript sermons in the Library collec- 
tion, such as that of Bishop Seabury, 1795; one of Bishop Hobart’s, 
1814; those of Bishop Carlton Chase, 1840-1852; two by Bishop Gris- 
wold and two by Bishop Welles. The latter preached one of the ser- 
mons on January 4, 1861, a fast day, at Red Wing, Minnesota, then 
a frontier town. The Library possesses miscellaneous manuscript 
notes, diary for 1857, and thirteen manuscript sermons of the Rev. 
Benjamin Haight. Correspondence for the years 1834-1840 of the 
Rev. Joseph Passmore are also available, in addition to a manuscript 
life of the Rev. John Hall‘ written by his grandson. 

Although not particularly strong on source materials covering 
the Anglican Church in colonial America, the Library does have the 
manuscript diary, 1775-1785, kept by the Rev. Thomas B. Chandler 
while in London. It will be recalled that Chandler was deeply con- 
cerned with the efforts to establish a resident bishop in the colonies. 
He wrote many pamphlets, of which the Library has a number. 
Chandler was bishop-elect of Nova Scotia but refused the appoint- 
ment, whereupon the Rev. Charles Inglis, war-time rector of Trinity 
Church, New York, was consecrated to that diocese. The Library 
owns a typewritten copy of Bishop Inglis’ “Journal of Occurrences,”’ 
commencing at 1785 and continuing till the year of his death—a 
valuable source for ecclesiastical development in Nova Scotia. A scat- 
tering of printed sermons by colonial clergymen are available, while 
as to manuscript sermons there is the 1762 work of the elder Rev. 
Samuel Seabury. In addition, the Library has a manuscript list of 
Anglican parishes in America as of 1730. 

When in 1792 Bishop Seabury joined Bishops White, Provoost 
and Madison in consecrating Dr. Claggett, the Scotch and English 
episcopal successions were united to create an American succession. 
Seabury, ordained in the English Church, received consecration in 
Scotland in 1784 as Bishop of Connecticut. The Seminary Library 
possesses the original letters of ordination of Seabury as deacon and 
priest, the diploma for his doctorate awarded in 1777 by Oxford Uni- 
versity, his letter of consecration and a later certificate he himself 
granted as bishop. At the time of his consecration the Scotch Bishops 
entered into a concordate with Seabury, wherein he pledged to fashion 
the doctrine and discipline of his infant church upon the Scotch 
model, insofar as it proved practicable. Two such documents were 
signed, the one retained by the consecrating bishops and the other 
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_ held by Seabury—this second document hangs in the treasure room 

of the Library, wherein are stored priceless Latin Bibles, ancient 

breviaries, an Eliot Indian Bible, etc. Bishop Hobart, ordained 

priest in 1801 by Bishop Provoost, was in a large measure responsible 

for ‘‘reviving’’ a faltering church, which had barely weathered the 

storm of the American Revolution. His ordination certificate can 

be found in the Library, along with an address he delivered to the 
Oneida Indians in July, 1826. 

Under date of November 2, 1910, the Bishop of Wyoming, 
Nathaniel Thomas, addressed the Librarian of the Seminary, offering 
to send the ‘‘Wyoming Churchman” regularly to the Library. He 

_ was convinced that diocesan and district papers would be the basis 
of much future history. The Library includes a wide range and 
- type of periodical in its collections, but at the moment our concern is 
with those of historical and biographical importance. To the ex- 
clusion of those papers devoted especially to theological discussion, 
a list of desired periodicals has been culled from the imposing array 
available. The items have been divided under three classifications, 
i, e., general, diocesan, and local publications. Place of publication, 
: inclusive dates of numbers and specific items are indicated. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH PERIODICALS AVAILABLE AT THE on 
0 GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY LIBRARY 


_ American Church Monthly, New York—1857-1858. V. 1-3 preceded by “The True 
Catholic.” 
American Church Monthly, New York—1917 to date. 
American Churchman, Chicago—1866-1871. V.5 #37 to V. 10, #12, ceased pub- 
lication June 22, 1871, and consolidated with ‘‘The Churchman.” 


American Literary Churchman, Baltimore—1881-1885, V. 1-5. 

Anglican Theological Review, New York—1918 to date. 

Banner of the Cross, Philadelphia—1839-1861. V. 1-22 discontinued 1853, resumed 
1854, but discontinued 1861; lack issues of February 13, 1841, October 28, 1858, 

Cathedral Age, Washington, D.C.—1925todate. Att 

Christian Observer, Boston—1802-1874, V. 1-75. 

Christian Register and Moral and Theological Review, New York—July, 1816, to 
January, 1817. 

Christian Times, New York—1862-1866. V. 1-6 continued as “The Episcopalian.” 

Christian Union Quarterly, Baltimore—1919-1932, V. 9-22. 

Chronicle, Poughkeepsie—1910 to date. 

Chronicle of the Church, New Haven—1837-1840. V. 1-4 continued as “Practical 
Christian and Church Chronicle.” 

Church and State, New York—1872-1875. Lacks 6/8, 10, 24, 47, 7/13, 9/25 and 
all of V. 9 after * 30. 

Church Defense, New York—1899-1900, 1/1-12. 
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Church Eclectic, Utica—1873-1908, V. 1-41. 

Church Journal, New York—1853-1878. V. 1-26 united in 1873 with “Gospel 
Messenger” and continued as “Christian Journal and Gospel Messenger’’ till 
February 14, 1878; no more published. 

Church Magazine, Philadelphia—1886-1887. V. 1-4 merged into “The Church- 
man.” 

Church Monthly, Boston—1861-1870, V. 1-17. 

Church News and Forum, San Francisco—1889-1890. V. 1-4 united with “Pacific 
Churchman.” 

Church Press, New York—1884-1888. V. 1 to 4/53 ceased publication April, 1888; 
lack February 18, 1885, to October 9, 1886; December 24, 1887, to February 
11, 1888. 

Church Review, New Haven (1848-1861), New York (1862-1891). V. 1-60, 63; 
title varies; 1848, “Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register’; 1858, ‘‘Ameri- 
can Quarterly Church Review and Ecclesiastical Register’; 1868, “American 
Quarterly Church Review’; 1872, “Church Review”; 1889, “Church Review 
and Ecclesiastical Register.” 

Church Standard, Cleveland—1892-1908. V. 63-94 continuation of “Standard of 
the Cross.” 

Churchman, New York and Hartford—Old series, 1831-1861. Ceased publication 
May 2, 1861. Lack July 22, 1837; March 1, 8, 1851; November 31, 1859. 
New series, 1867 to date. Lack January 25 to February 15 and February 29 
to March 14 and June 4, 1868. 

Churchman’s Magazine, New Haven—1804-1811, V. 1-8; new series, 1813-1815, 
V. 1-3; new series, 1821-1827, V. 1-5. Publication suspended during 1812, 
1816, 1820, 1824. 

Cowley, Cambridge—1928 to date. 

Crozer Quarterly, Chester, Pa.—1924-1934, V. 1-9, 11. ve 

Domestic Missionary, New York—1869-1870, V. 1/1-24, but lack #2, 20-23. = 

Ecclesiastical Review, Philadelphia—1908 to date, V. 39 to date. ah 

Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia—1831-1880, incomplete V. 9-43, 53-58. United 
with “Christian Times’’ 1866 and became “The Episcopalian’’ but ceased pub- 
lication 1875 to resume as “Episcopal Recorder.” 

Episcopal Register, Philadelphia—1880-1884, V. 11-15, but issues May to Novem- 
ber, 1884, defective. 

Episcopalian, New York and Philadelphia—1866-1875. V. 1-9 continuation of | 

Evangelical Catholic, New York—1851-1853, V. 1-2/51. 

Evangelical Guardian and Review, New York—1817-1819, V. 1-2. ar a 

Evergreen, New Haven—1844-1853, V. 1-10. 

Forensic Quarterly, Sewanee—1909-1910, V. 1. 

Gospel Advocate, Boston—1821-1826. V. 1-6 united with “Episcopal Watchman.” 

Gospel Messenger and Christian Episcopal Register, Charleston—1824-1853, V. 1-29. 

Guardian, New York and Baltimore—1879-1883. V. 1-4 very incomplete. 

Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Garrison and New Bruns- 
wick—1932 to date. 

Holy Cross Magazine, West Park—1890 to date. 

Holy Cross Tracts, West Park—1915-1918, V. 1-3; 4/1-4. 

Home Missionary and American Pastor’s Journal, New York—1828-1834, V. 1-6. 

Layman’s Magazine, Martinsburg, Va.—1815-1816, V. 1/1-16, 18, 19, 22, 23, 25-33, 

35-38, 41-51. 
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Literary and Theological Review, New York and Boston—1834-1839, V.1-6. 

Living Church, Chicago and Milwaukee—1878 to date. 

Living Church Annual and Churchman’s Almanac, Chicago and Milwaukee—1882 to 
date. In 1909 absorbed “Whittaker Church Almanac’; 1922 absorbed 
“Churchman’s Year Book”’ and “American Church Almanac.” 

Messenger of Society of St. John the Evangelist, Boston—1918-1924 incomplete; 
January, 1918, to October, 1920; February and April, 1921, to April, 1922; 
July and September, 1922; January to March, August, October, 1923; March, 
1924. 

Mission News, New York—1891-1928. Incomplete V. 3-5; 6/1-6; 7/1-6, 8-12; 
V. 8-36; 37/3; 38/4 Nos.; 39/2 Nos. 

Missionary Record of Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia—1883-1885, V. 1-3. 

Nazareth Chronicle, Verbank, N. Y.—1895-1905. Incomplete 3/1, 2, 6, 10, 12; 
4/3, 4, 7, 9-13; 5/2-12; V. 6-11; 12/1, 5-7, 10, 11; 13/4, 6-13. 

New York Review, New York—1837-1842, V. 1-10. 

Our Church Work, Buffalo—1890-1902. Incomplete V. 4-15; 16/1-11; 17/1-6; 
then V. 10-15/8; 15/11, 12; 16/1-22. 

Pacific Churchman, San Francisco—1891-1925, 1929, 1931 to date. 

Practical Christian and Church Chronicle, New Haven—1841-1844, V. 5-8. 

Protestant Churchman, New York—1843-1861, V. 1-19/31; lack 5/10, 13-16, 18, 45, 
47, 50. Continued as ‘“‘Christian Times.’”” New York—January 13 to Decem- 
ber 29, 1870. 

Protestant Episcopal Quarterly Review and Church Register, New York—1854- 
1860, V. 1, 4, 6, 7. 

Protestant Episcopal Review, formerly Virginia Seminary Magazine—1892-1900, 
V. 6-13. 

Protestant Episcopalian and Church Register, Philadelphia—1830-1837, V. 1-4, 8. 

Pulpit Reporter, New York—December, 1849, to June, 1850. 

Register, Philadelphia—1853. Successor to ‘“‘Banner of the Cross.” 

Register of American Church Missionary Society, New York—1873-1878, V. 9/9 
to 14/3. 

St. Andrew’s Cross, Boston and Philadelphia—1886-1926, V. 1-36, 38-41. ‘ ; 
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Southern Churchman, Richmond—1868-1886, 1889 to date. 

Southern Episcopalian, Charleston—1854-1855 (V. 1), 1858-1859 (V. 5). 

Southern Missioner, Laurenceville—1896-1930. Incomplete 7/12; 8/3-8, 10, 12; 
9/1-12; 10/1, 8, 10, 12; 11/1-11; 12/1-9, 11; 13/1-7, 9, 10; 14/4, 7, 9, 11; 15/1 3, 
5, 9, 10, 12; 16/1-12; V. 17-81; 32/8-12; 33/1-12; 34/1-7, 11, 12; 35/1-5, 8-12; 

86/1-12; 37/1-12; V. 39-40. 

Southern Pulpit, Richmond—1881-1884. V. 1-4 incomplete. 

Spirit of Missions, New York—1836 to date. 

Standard of the Cross, Cleveland—1868-1891. V. 4, 6-8, 11-19 preceded by “Gam- 
bier Observer’’ and continued as “Church Standard.” 

True Catholic, Baltimore—1843-1853, V. 1-10; second series, 1853-1856, V. 1. 

Virginia Seminary Magazine, Alexandria—1887-1892. V. 1-5 succeeded by “Pro- 
testant Episcopal Review.” 

Witness, Hobart, Indiana and Chicago—1919-1933, 1934 to date, V. 1-16, 18 to date. 

Young Churchman, Milwaukee—1921-1931, V. 1-11. 

Young Churchman’s Miscellany, New York—1846-1847, V. 1-2. 
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II. Diocesan 


Alabama Churchman, Birmingham—1923-1928, V. 1-4; lacks V. 4 #6. 

Alaskan Churchman, Fairbanks—1906-1925, V. 1-19. 

Albany Church Record, Albany—1903-1909. Incomplete V. 9, #8, 12; 10/5, 9-13; 
11/2-12; 12/1-12; 13/1-3, 5-12; 14/1-5, 7-12; 15/1-2; V. 16-25; 26/1-5. Prior to 
June, 1906, was known as “Diocese of Albany.” 

Albany Churchman, Chatham—1926-1929. Incomplete: 1/9; 2/1-9; 3/1-10; 4/1-8. 

Arizona Mission, Phoenix—1911-1922. Incomplete: 21/2-4; V. 22-23; 24/1; 24/3 
to 25/2; V. 28 to 32/2. 

Associate Mission for the Pacific Coast, Fairbault—Easter, 1867 (No. 1); no more 
published. 

Bethlehem Churchman—1911-1918, 1922-1927. Incomplete: 2/24 to 44; 3/2, 
4/6-12; V. 5 to 7/6; 8/1; 2/4-10; 3/1, 3-5. 

Bishop’s Letter of Diocese of Kentucky, Louisville—1895-1929. Incomplete: V. 4 
to 6; 22/7-12; V. 23 to 28/9; 34/3-4; V. 35-36; 37/1-4, 6-8; V. 39; 40/1-5. 

Carolina Churchman, Raleigh—1909-1931, V. 1 to 16/6; 19/9. 

Cathedral Chimes, Quincy—1909-1911. Incomplete: 6/1; 8/8. 

Church in Georgia, Atlanta—1892-1903. Incomplete: 1/1 to 7/7; 7/9-12; V. 8-9; 
10/1-51; 11/1-24. 

Church Chronicle of Southern Ohio—1896-1914. Incomplete: 17/11, 12; 18/1-12; 
19/1-5, 7-12; 20/1-11; 21/1-9, 11, 12; 22/1-12; 23/1-4, 6-12; 24/1-7, 9-12; 25/1-12; 
26/1; V. 30-35; 36/1. 

Church Helper in Western Michigan, Grand Rapids—1880-1929. Incomplete: 1/3, 
5, 7, 10-12; 2/5, 6, 10-14; 3/1-12; V. 4-19; 20/1-6, 9-12; V. 21-23; 24/1-12; 25/1-12; 
V. 26-46; 47/1-5. 

Church Herald of Florida, St. Augustine and Pensacola—1914-1919. Incomplete: 
3/4-12; V. 4 to 8/7. 

Church Life of Ohio, Cleveland—1910-1917. Incomplete: 23/7-12; 24 to 30/4. 

Church Messenger of Western New York, Utica—1914-1929. Incomplete: 36/2-10; 
V. 37-42; 43/2-11; V. 44-47; 53/2-12; V. 101-102; 103/1-5. 

Church Militant, Boston—1898-1929. Incomplete: V. 1/1 to 28/9; V. 29-31; 32/1-5. 

Church Militant, Washington, D. C.—1898-1905. Incomplete: V. 1-3; 4/1-6, 11, 12; 
5/1, 3-7, 10-12; 6/1, 3-7, 10, 11; 7/1, 2, 4, 6-8, 12; 8/2, 3. 

Church News of Diocese of Mississippi, Brandon—1914-1920. 

Church News of Diocese of Missouri, St. Louis—1897-1924, V. 27-55. 

Church News of Diocese of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia—1912-1929. Incomplete: 
1/1 to 14/5; 16/1-8; 17/1-8. 

Church News of Diocese of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. Incomplete: 9/12; V. 10 to 
19; 20/1, 2, 4-10; 21/1-12; 22/1-4, 6-12; V. 23-48. 

Church News of Western Texas, San Antonio—1910-1918; 1926-1929. Incom- 
plete: V. 1-28; 36/3-12; V. 37-38; 39/1-4. 

Church News of West Virginia, Wheeling—1910-1929. Incomplete: 34/11, 12; 
V. 35-47; 48/5-12; then start again as V. 19—V. 19 to 21/9; V. 41-43; 44/1-5. 

Churchman and Church Messenger of Southern California, Los Angeles—1890- 
1918. Incomplete: 3/10, 11; 9/1-6; V. 10-11; 12/1-4; 13/1-5; V. 16-21; 24/3, 5; 
V. 25-30. 

Churchman’s Repository for Eastern Diocese, Boston—July to December, 1820. 

Colorado Churchman, Denver—1906-1916. Incomplete: V. 1-7; 8/1, 2, 11; V. 9 
to 10/4. 

Connecticut Churchman, Hartford and Waterbury—1906-1925. 
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Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, Hartford—July, 1800, to Seni 1805; Sel, 1806, 
to June, 1807. 

Crozier, Omaha—1900-1919. Incomplete: 1/1; 2/2-6, 9-12; V. 13-19; 20/1, 4-10, 12. 

Crozier, South Omaha—1902-1911. V. 3-12 lacks January, February, 1905; 
January, 1908. 

Delaware Churchman, Middletown—1900-1910. Incomplete: 7/3-10; 8/1-3; 9/4-10; 
11-17. 

Diocesan Journal, Petersburg, Va.—1909-1913. Incomplete: 16/3-11; V. 17 to 19/9. 

Diocesan News, Lexington—1902-1925. V. 20-23 lacks 22/1, 3; 23/16. 

Diocesan Record, Atlanta—1921-1925, V. 1/2 to 5/2. 

Diocesan Record, Barrington, R. I.—1904-1925, V. 3-19. 

Diocese, Sumter, S. C.—1909-1926. Incomplete: 17/9-12; V. 18; 19/1-6, 9-12; 
V. 20-33. 

Diocese of Chicago, Chicago—1885-1921. Incomplete: 1/1-3, 6-10; V. 2-6; 7/3-12; 
8-27; 28/1-11; V. 29-32; 34/1-10. 

Diocese of Erie—1915-1926, V. 1 to 10/8. 

Diocese of Fond du Lac—1895-1901, V. 13-19/10. ey : 

Diocese of Georgia, Americus—1916-17. 

Diocese of Louisiana, New Orleans—1897-1929. Incomplete: 2/1, 5-12; 3/1-12; 
4/2-12; 5/1-9; 6/1-12; 7/1-10, 12; V. 8-33. 

Diocese of Nebraska, Omaha—1889-1897. Incomplete: 1/6, 8-10, 12; 2/1-12; 3/1-10; 
4/1-12; V. 5 to 9/6. 

Diocese of New Jersey, Trenton—1912-1920. Incomplete: 1/1-5; 2/1-6; 3/1-5; 
V. 4 to 9/3. 

Diocese of Springfield—1890-1905. Incomplete: V. 1-7; 8/1-4, 6-12; V. 9-16. 

District of Salina Watchman—1904-1916. Incomplete: 1/1; V. 2 to 6/9; 6/11, 12; 
V. 7 to 13/9. 

Duluth Churchman—1904-1920. Incomplete: 1/1-8, 10, 12; 2/1-11; 3/1-3, 5-12; 
V. 4; 5/1, 3-12; V. 6-9; 10/2-14; V. 11-16. 

Eastern Shore Churchman, Easton—1922-1925. Incomplete: V. 1-3; 4/1-12; 5/1-6, 
9-12. 

Gospel Messenger, Auburn and Utica—1827-1841, V. 1-14; 1849-1863, V. 23-36; 
Utica, 1881-1925. Incomplete: V. 6-18; 19/2-12; V. 20-41; 42/1, 2; V. 43-50; 
51/1-8, 5-12; 52/1-12. 

Harrisburg Churchman, Newport, Pa.—1905-1911. Incomplete: 12/1-11; 13/1-10; 
14/11; 15/1-9, 11, 12; 16/1-11; 17/2, 3, 5, 12; 18/1-11. 

Iowa Churchman, Davenport—1908-1911. Incomplete 33/12 to 35/9. 

Kansas Churchman, Topeka—1912-1916. Incomplete: 38/8, 9; 39/1-11; 40/3-11; 
V. 41; 42/1-6, 8, 10. 

Kearney Churchman—1910-1916, V. 1 to 8/8. 

Kentucky Church Chronicle, Louisville—1882-1887, V. 6-11. 

Maryland Churchman, Baltimore. Incomplete: 11/11, 12; V. 12-23; 24/1-10; 
V. 29-32; 33/1, 3-6; 34/2-4, 6-9; 35/1-9; V. 36-42; 43/1-8. 

Michigan Churchman, Detroit—1897-1928. Incomplete: 2/6-12; 8/1-9, 10, 12; 
9/2-12; 12/1-7, 9-12; 13/1-12; V. 14 to 28/8; 29/1-9. 

Minnesota Missionary and Church Record, St. Paul—1878-1926. Incomplete: 

———s-Q/2; 8/1; 5/5, 9, 11; 6/2, 3, 5-9, 11; 7/2, 3; 8/3-7, 9, 12; 9/3, 5-9, 12; 10/3, 4; 11/1, 
2-9, 11, 12; 12/1-10; 13/1-10, 12; 14/2-11; 15/5, 6, 9, 10; 16/4, 6, 9, 10; 17/8, 5, 
10, 12; 18/1-8; 19/1-11; 20/12; 21/1-6, 8-12; 22/1-7, 9-12; 23/1-10; V. 24-41; 
45/7-12; 46/1-12; 47/1-12; 48/1-5; 49/5. 
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Mission Herald of East Carolina, Wilmington—1911-1925. Incomplete: V. 25/7 to 
27/12; 28/1-10; V. 29-37; 38/1-6, 9-12; 39/1-12. 
Mission Monitor, Omaha—1897-1901. Incomplete: 2/2-6, 8-12; 3/1-10; 4/1-5, 8, 9; 
5/1-12; 6/1-4. 
Missionary, Burlington, N. J.—1834-1837, V. 1-3. 
Missions in Georgia, Savannah—1910-1916. Incomplete: 1/1-11; V. 2 to 7/5. 
Montana Churchman, Helena—1909-1920. Incomplete: 26/7-12; V. 27-45/9. 
Monumental Messenger, Richmond—1895-1925. Incomplete: 5/1 to 8/10; :/2, 5, 
8-10; V. 10-11; 12/1-3, 5-9; 13/2-13; V. 14-17; 18/2-10; V. 19-30; 31/2-8; 32/1-4, 
6-8; 34/1-7; 35/1-4, 6-8. 
Mountain Echo, Rutland, Vt.—1894-1930. Incomplete: 1/4-52; 14/1-4; V. 15 
to 27. 
Nevada Churchman, Reno—1908-1912. Ceased publication December, 1912. 
New Mexico and Arizona Mission, El Paso—1896-1910. Incomplete: 4/4; 5/2-4; 
6/2-4; V. 7-19. 
Newark Churchman—1921-1927, V. 15/4 to 21. 
North Dakota Sheaf, Fargo—1902-1929. Incomplete: 1/1 to 19/9; start again 
as V. 15-19; 20/1, 2. 
Olympia Churchman—1893-1898. Incomplete: 2/2, 4 to 10; 3/1-5. aio ee 
Oregon Churchman, Portland—1910-1925, V. 2-16. he 
Oregon Trail Churchman, Baker—1924-1927, V. 1-4. A Sey : 
Our Diocesan Fellowship, Buffalo—1921-1925, V. 1-5/9; V. 6-9. | in 
Palm Branch, Orlando, Fla.—1899-1929. Incomplete: 5/11, 12; 6/1- 12; 9/2-12; - 
10/1-12; V. 11-15; 17/1-3; V. 18-27/8; 27/10-12; 28/1-12; 29/1- 12; _ 12. 
Pastoral Staff, Springfield, Mass.—1912-1928, V. 1 to 17/1. a 
Seattle Churchman—1900-1925, 7 V. 
South Dakota Churchman, Mitchell—1913-1929, V. 1-17. 
Springfield Churchman—1906-1925, V. 17-34; 35/1, 6-11. 
Texas Churchman, Austin—1909-1925. Incomplete: 4/2-12; 5/1-6; 6/1-12; 7/1-12; 
8/1-12; 19/1-9, 11, 12; 20/3, 4, 11; 21/1/3, 5-7; 22/1-9; 23/1; 24/1-10; 29/1. a 
Western Churchman, Denver—1884-1886. Incomplete: V. 1 to 2/6. eu 
Western Colorado Evangel, Grand Junction—1912-1918, V. 1-5; 6/1-3; 7/2, 4-11. rt 
Western Episcopalian, Gambier—1858-1867. Old Series, 15/45; New Series, 8/7- 
12, 15-20. 
Western Nebraska Churchman, Hastings—1917-1928. Incomplete: 8/9-12; V. 9 
to 25/7. 
Wyoming Churchman, Laramie—1910-1925. Incomplete: 1/1; 14/4; 16/5-12; V. 17- 
18; 19/1. 
Wyoming and Idaho Mission, Laramie—1896-1898. Incomplete: 9/10-12; 10/1-10, 
12; 11/1-3, 510. 
Advocate of Peace, Boston—1898 to date. Lacks Vol. 63, *9; 70/8; 80/1, 8. 
Alaskan Crossbearer, Fairbanks—1906-1908. Incomplete: 1/1, 4 to 2/1; 3/4, 5; 4/1. 
American Catholic, San Diego—1907-1910. V. 1-10 ceased publication January, 
1917. 
Angelus, Chicago—1897-1904. Incomplete: 5/1, 4-12; V. 6 to 12/7. 
Antiphon, Bridgeport—1896-1897. Incomplete: 2/4-12; 3/2-4. 
Arrow, New York (Church of St. Mary the Virgin) —1891-1899. Incomplete: V. 
1-4; 5/1, 2, 4-12; V. 6 to 8/3. 
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News, Philadelphia—1897-1902. Incomplete: 10/1-6; no; 12/2, 3 
13/7; 14/1, 2, 4-10; 15/2, 4-7. 
Ave, New York (Church of St. Mary the Virgin) —1931 to date. 
Balance, Hudson, N. Y.—1807-1808 (V. 6-7); New Series, Albany, 1811. V.1 
called Balance and State Journal; lack # 52. sell deal 
Banner of the Church, Boston—1831-1882, V. 1-2. = 
Bible in New York—1908-1928, V. 1-20. 
Calendar, Hartford—1845-1865, V.1/2to 21/47. 
Calvary Evangel, New York—1896-1930. Incomplete: 9/1-8; 10/1-8; 11/1-8; 12/1-8; 
13/1-4, 6-8; 14/3, 4; 15/7, 8; 16/1-4; 17/1-7; 18/1-7; 19/1, 2, 4-7; 20/1-7; 21/1-8; 
31/6-10; 32/1-10; 33/1-3; 34/4-9; 35/1-8; V. 36; 40/1, 3; V. 42/10 to 45/6. 
Christ Church Chronicle, Elizabeth, N. J.—1891-1914, V. 1-23. 
Christ Church Chronicle, Meadsville, Pa.—1892-1896, V. 7-10. 
Christ Church Message, Indianapolis—1896-1897, V. 1/1-10. 
Christ Church Messenger, Ridgewood, N. J.—1911-1916. Incomplete: 1/1-5; 2/1; 
5/1, 3, 4; 6/1. 
_ Christian Herald and Seaman’s Magazine, New York—1816-1822, V. 1-8. 
Christian Library, New York—1834-1835, V. 1-2. 
Christian’s Magazine, New York—1806-1811, V. 1-4; no more published. 
_ Christian Witness, Boston—1835-1863, V. 1-28, but lack February 12, 1847; March 
; 30, 1855; January 27, 1854; December 27, 1844. In March, 1841, became Chris- 
tian Witness and Church "Advocate. 
Church, Boston—1896-1899, V. 1-7. 
Church Chronicle, Indianapolis—1899-1910, V. 1 to 12/7. Y Mo 
Church Chronicle and Record, New Haven—1843-1844, V. 7-8. 
‘Church Fly Leaf, Concord, N. H.—1890-1920. Incomplete: 1/4; 2/4; V. 3-25; 
9G /1-8; 27/1, 3, 4; V. 28 to 30/6. 
Ss Ss Herald, Charleston—1916-1927. Very incomplete V. 3-14. 
Church Journal, New York—1853, 1 V. 
Church Messenger, Charlotte, N. C.—-1881-1885, V. 3/28 to 7/29. 
Church Monthly Magazine, New York—1879-1880. 
Church News, Fort Edward, N. Y.—1882-1883, V. 1/1- mews 24 
Church News, Rochester—1909-1910, V. 1/1-9. 
one Notes, New York—1895-1898. Incomplete: 1/3, 58, 10-12; 2/1-12; 3/1- 12; 
4/1-5, 9, 10. 
. Church Outlook, Antigo, Wis.—1913-1917, V. 1 to 4/2. 
; Church Record, Baltimore—1914-1917. Incomplete: 19/1-5; 20/5, 6; 21/1-9. 
- Church Record, Flushing—1841, 1 V. 
Church Record, Montgomery, Ala.—1898-1916. 
Church Record, New York—1868-1869, V. 1. or 
Church Record, Southport, Conn.—1885-1890, V. 1 to 6/1 but lacking 5/21. 
Church Register, Philadelphia—1826-1829, V. 1-4 but lacks 4/39. res 
Church Review, New York—January 7, 1889, only issue. pated, 
Church Times, Milwaukee—1896-1903. Incomplete: 6/7-12; 7/1-4, 6-12; 14/1-11; 
V. 15 to 37 (V. 8-13). 
Church Weekly, New York—1870-1871, 1 V. 
Church Work, New York—1885-1889, V. 1-4. 
Church Worker, Indianapolis—1890-1898, V.7t0 15/2. | 
Churchman’s Monthly Magazine, New York—1854-1858, V. 1-5. 
Community Churchman, Butler, Ind.—1926-1929, V. 6-10. 
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Crisis, New York—March 10, 1870; an occasional paper issued with “Protestant 
Churchman.” 

Detroit Churchman—1887-1902, 1904-1906, V. 3-7, 10-11. 

Eagle, New London, Wis.—1909-1910. Incomplete: 1/2, 5, 12; 2/1-8. 

Epiphany (Church of), Chicago—1899-1908. Incomplete: 7/6-9, 11, 12; V. 8; 
9/1, 2, 4, 7-12; 10/1-6, 9, 10, 12; 11/1-9, 11, 12; 12/1-5, 7-12; 13/2, 4-12; 14/1, 
4, 7-9, 11, 12; 15/1-7, 9-12; 16/1-6, 11, 12; 17/1. 

Episcopal Magazine, Philadelphia—1820-1821, V. 1-2. 

Episcopal Observer, Boston—1845-1846, V. 1 to 2/4. 

Evangelist, Cincinnati—1900-1907. Incomplete: 1/2-4; 2/5-12; 3/1-11; 4/1, 3, 5, 
7-11; 5/1-3, 5, 8-12; 6/1-12; 7/1-12. 

Gethsemane Parish Visitor, Minneapolis—1901-1908. Incomplete: 8/15, 40; 11/50- 
52; 12/1-52; 13/1-53; 14/2-52; 15/1-6. 

Glad Tidings, Elizabeth, N. J. (Grace Church)—1899-1903, V. 8 to 12/10. 

Good Shepherd News, Rosemont, Pa.—1920-1923. Incomplete: 8/6, 10; 9/1, 9; 
10/1, 10; 11/5. 

Grace Church Chimes, Jamaica, N. Y.—1897-1898. Incomplete: 1/10; 2/1-10. 

Grace Church Gleaner, Galesburg, Ill—July to December, 1912, 1/9, 10; 2/1, 2. 

Grace Church Record, Baltimore—1896-1913. Incomplete: 1/3, 4; 2/2-5; 3/1, 3, 4; 
V. 4 to 6/7; 7/1, 3-6; 8/1, 2, 4-8; V. 9 to 18. 

Grace Church Record, Colorado—1907-1925, V. 8 to 10/12; 11/1-4, 6-12. 

Grace Church Record, Port Huron—1897-1904. Incomplete: V. 3-4; 5/1-9, 11, 12; 
V. 6-7; 8/1-6, 8-12; V. 9 to 10/11. 

Great Commission, New York—1911-1913, V. 1 to 2/7. 

Guardian of Michigan City, Fort Wayne—1909-1911. Incomplete: 3/5-7, 9-12; 
4/1-12. 

Guardian and Monitor, New Haven—1819-1820, V. 1-2. 

Holy Trinity Church Record, New York—1893-1900. Incomplete: 1/1-5; 2/1-8; 
V. 3 to 8/7. 

Indianapolis Churchman—1912-1916. Incomplete: 1/1-4; 2/1-9; 3/1-4; 4/1-4; 5/1, 2. 

Jamaica Churchman—1909-1917. Incomplete: 6/3, 4; V. 7 to 14/1. 

Leaflet, Newark— 1901-1906, V.1to 6/2. 

Messenger, Bridgehampton, N. Y.—1909-1913. acini 1/1, 2, 4-6; 2/2-9; 
3/1-10; 4/1-10; 5/1-5. 

Messenger, Elkhart, Ind.—1909-1910, V. 2/1-10. 

Messenger, New York (St. Michael’s Church)—1895-1925. Incomplete: 10/1-4, 6, 
10; 11/1-9; 12/2-9; V. 13 to 16; 17/1-3, 5, 8; 18/1-7; 25/5-9; V. 26 to 40/8. 

Messenger, Rockford, Ill.—1897, V. 1/1-3, 9, 10. 

Motto, Jubilee College—1848-1852, V. 1/4-12; 2/1-7. 

Nashville Churchman—1896-1897, V. 1/1-9, 12; 2/1, 2. 

Parish Messenger, Duluth—1897-1902. Incomplete: 4/1-12; 5/1, 3, 5-12; 6/1-12; 
7/1-12; 8/1-3, 12; 9/1-3. 

Parish Messenger, Elizabeth, N. J. (Grace Church)—1897-1898. Incomplete: 6/2- 
10; 7/1-10. 

Parish Messenger, Philadelphia—1897-1913. Incomplete: 4/9, 10; 5/2-10; 7/1-5; 
8/3-10; V. 9 to 17/5. 

Parish Monthly, Chicago—1897-1913. Incomplete: 2/9, 10; V. 3-14; 15/1-11; 16/2- 
12; V. 17 to 18/5. 
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Parish News, New York—1907-1924. Incomplete: 3/2, 8-10; 4/1, 2, 4; 11/1; 14/3; 
15/3; 16/4. 7 
Parish Record, Charleston (Grace Church)—1902-1903. Incomplete: 8/5, 6, 8-12; 
9/3. 
Parish Record, Nashville—1893-1895, V. 1 to 2/10. 
Parish Record, Summit, N. J.—1894-1913, V. 1 to 20/1. 
Pro-Cathedral Record, New York—1896-1898. Incomplete: 1/13, 14; 2/3; 4/9. 
Pulpit of the Cross, Omaha—1896-1899. Incomplete: 2/10, 11; V. 3-4; 5/1-4, 6, 8, 
9-12; 6/1, 2. 
Quarterly Message, New York—1893-1900, V. 1-7. 
Record, Brooklyn (St. Ann’s Church)—1896-1917. Incomplete: 18/7-9; V. 19-34; 
35/1-8; 36/2-9; V. 37-38; 39/1-7. 
Record, La Grange, Ill. (Emmanuel Church)—1896-1901. Incomplete: 5/1-4; 6/3; 
7/1-4; 8/1-4; 10/2. 
Richmond Churchman—1896-1901. Incomplete: 1/2, 6-8, 10; V. 2 to 5/10. 
St. Andrew’s Cal], Fort Worth—1913-1916. Incomplete: 5/12; V. 6 to 8. 
St. Andrew’s Chronicle, New York—1897-1899. Incomplete: 10/7, 8; 11/1-8; 12/1- 
3, 5; 13/1, 2. 
St. Andrew’s Parish Visitor, Yonkers—1908-1912. Incomplete: 10/112; 15/163. 
St. Augustine’s Record, Raleigh—1895-1929, V. 1-34. apes Ee 
‘St. Barnabas Chronicle, Troy—1884-1887, Numbers 1-36. _ Rear 
‘St. Barnabas Visitor, Brooklyn—1898-1899, V. 1/1, 7-9. poe 
‘St. Chrysostom’s Magazine, New York—1873-1874, V. 1 to 2/4. 
St. John’s Messenger, New York—1895-1898. Incomplete: 2/6-12; V. 3 to 5. 
‘St. John’s Monthly, Cleveland—1908-1910, V. 1-2. 
‘St. Luke’s Churchman, Scranton—1897-1911, V. 17/2 to 33/5, then ceased pub- — 
lication. 
_ St. Luke’s Herald, Lebanon, Pa.—1911-1914. Incomplete: 3/1-6, 11, 12; 4/3. 

«St. Luke’s Parish Leaflet, San Francisco—1897-1899. Incomplete: 9/4-7, 9-12; | 
«10/1, 2, 4-12; 11/1. 
‘St. Martin’s Cloak, Brooklyn—1897-1903. Incomplete: 2/6-12; V. 3 to 9/3. 
‘St. Paul’s Church, Hoboken—1912-1913. Incomplete: 1/1-8; 2/1, 3. +i Te 
‘St. Paul’s Parish Messenger, Duluth—1902-1916. Incomplete: 9/5-11; 10/1-12; 

11/2, 4-12; 113/1-12; 14/1-12; 15/1-12; 17/1-4, 6-12; V. 18-24. 
‘St. Peter’s Church, New York—1907-1924. Insousplate: 2/1, 3, 4; V. 3-4; 5/4; 7 = 
6/1-4; 7/1-4; 8/1; 16/3-6; 17/1-6; 18/4. oe 
‘St. Peter’s Parish Index, Chicago—1897-1900. 
10/8, 9; 11/2, 7. 
St. Stephen’s, Providence—1897-1913, V. 13 to 28/2. a 
St. Stephen’s Parish Monthly Messenger, Terra Haute—1897-1899. Incomplete; fore 
A, 4, 6, 10; 3/6, 10. 
Sheltering Arms, New York—1891-1900. Incomplete: 24/17; 29/1-12; V. 30-33/10. a 
Sign, Chicago (St. Bartholomew’s Church)—1913-1915. Incomplete: 3/3, 4; 5/5-7. 
- of the Cross, Waterville, Conn.—1907-1910. Incomplete: 4/4-10; 5/1-3; 6/5, 7 
6, 9-10; 7/1-3. 
os Churchman, New York—1905-1906. Incomplete: 1/8, 10-12; 2/6, 7. 


Spokane Churchman—1900-1903. Incomplete: 1/1, 3-10; 2/1-8; 3/1-8, 10. 
Sword and Shield, Danville, N. Y. (St. Peter’s Parish)—1891-1911. Incomplete; 
1/9, 10, 12; 2/2-6, 8; also 2/1-3, 5, 7, 8, 10-12; 3/2-8, 10, 12; 4/2, 4-12; 5/1, 2, 4-12; 
V. 6-7; 12; V. 9-19: 20/1-9. 
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Trinity Church Record, Bayonne—1897-1905. Incomplete: 1/1-10; 2/1-7, 9-11; 
3/1-11; 4/1-5, 7-9; V. 5-7; 8/1-4, 6-11. 
Trinity Parish Annals, Wilmington, Del.—1905-1913, V. 1-8. 


Trinity Parish Churchman, Milford, Mass.—1895-1899, V. 1 to 5/2. Pn er 
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HILE the honor of making the first motion in the General 

WV Convention for the founding of a General Theological 

Seminary for the whole Church belongs to the Deputies of 

South Carolina and, especially, to Bishop Dehon of that diocese, 

whose resolutions were adopted and, as Dr. Johnson quaintly recalls, 

“In the City of New York, in Trinity Church, on Tuesday, the 27th 

of May, 1817, in the morning, the General Theological Seminary 

was born,” the real honor belongs to Bishop Hobart and the credit 

for its location here, of course, is due to Clement Clark Moore, who 

offered, through Bishop Hobart, sixty lots—the block now bounded 

by Ninth and Tenth Avenues and Twentieth and Twenty-first 

Streets—on condition that the Theological School building should 
be erected thereon. This was in February, 1819. 

The resolutions relating to the establishment of professorships 
are interesting. These were in “Biblical Learning,’ ‘Systematic 
Theology” and ‘Historic Theology,” which meant the “Constitu- 
tion of the Christian Church, of the Orders of the Ministry and of the 
Nature and Duty of Christian Unity.” This last, so far as I can learn, 
was the first attempt to consider seriously the great subject of Unity. 
There were other Professorships proposed—‘‘The Ritual of the Church 
and of Pulpit Eloquence.’’ This latter was to include “the duties of 
the Clerical Office.” 

Among these resolutions, it was proposed ‘‘that, when the funds 
of the Institution admit, the Reverend Charles H. Wharton, D.D., 
be appointed Professor of Systematic Theology, and that the Reverend 
Samuel F. Jarvis be now appointed Professor of Biblical Learning, 
and the Reverend Samuel H. Turner, Professor of Historic Theology; 
and that these two last-named Professors receive for the present, 
and until they can be detached from parochial cares and devoted 
solely to the objects of the Institution, a salary of eight hundred 
dollars per annum.”’ Later, Professor Jarvis assumed the duties of 
two other Professors and then his salary was fixed at two thousand 
five hundred dollars per annum, with a house when it could be erected. 
In the meantime, he was to receive five hundred dollars for his rent. 
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The Professor of Historic Theology, Dr. Turner, also had his salary 
raised to one thousand dollars, and the Trustees optimistically added 
that ‘‘when the funds of the Institution admit,” a ‘‘more adequate 
remuneration”’ would ensue. 

“But, notwithstanding all that was done by the friends of the 
movement, there does not appear to have been much interest awakened 
in its behalf. When its work actually began on May 1, 1819, there 
was no publication of its opening, no inaugural address delivered, no 
religious service held, and but six students composed its first class. 
Among these, however, were George Washington Doane (the second 
Bishop of New Jersey), Manton Eastburn (afterwards Bishop of 
Massachusetts), and Benjamin Dorr (the well-known Rector of Christ 
Church, Philadelphia). The Rev. Drs. Turner and Jarvis were the 
only Professors. They met the students in a small apartment over 
the vestry-room of St. Paul’s chapel, which was then at the northeast 
corner of the building, until the approach of cold weather compelled 
them to seek a room in which they could have fire. Then they re- 
moved to the vestry-room of St. John’s chapel, which, like that at 
St. Paul’s, was contiguous to the chancel, and on the northeast corner 
of the building. St. John’s chapel was then frequently opened for 
prayers during the week, and, being in a retired part of the city, was 
a very suitable place for the purpose. There they remained until 
one day they found the doors locked, and were informed by the 
sexton that they would not be allowed to continue to use the room 
unless the professors would supply the fuel necessary to warm it—so 
little was the importance of the Seminary then appreciated. In this 
strait, Mr. Lawson Carter, one of the students, who kept a school for 
young ladies in the second story of a house on the northeast corner 
of Broadway and Cedar Streets, offered them the use of his room in 
the afternoon. It is to this room Bishop G. W. Doane alludes when 
he says: ‘I was one of those who studied and recited, when the whole 
Seminary was accommodated in a second-story room over a saddler’s 
shop down town.’* The offer was gratefully accepted, and there 
they remained during the winter of 1819-20, and until the Seminary 
was removed to New Haven.”’ 

“But, whatever may have been the cause, whether ‘from some 
defect in the plan, or from objections to the location, or from other 
causes, the Seminary languished in New York,’ and, there seeming 
to be no probability of procuring for it sufficient funds for its support, 
the General Convention, in 1820, determined to remove it to New 
Haven, and to reorganize it on a different plan. The chief motive for 
this removal, as stated by the committee who reported in its favor, 

*Life and Writings of Bishop Doane, I., p. 29. -_ 
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_ was the lack of funds to sustain the institution in ‘so expensive a 
city’ as New York, ‘at least for the present, and while its funds were 
so limited.” In New Haven, the ‘professors and students could have 
~ access to public libraries, enjoy the benefits resulting from literary 
society, and live comfortably at a moderate expense.’ At the same 
time the management of the Seminary was vested in a board of 
trustees, consisting of the bishops and twelve clergymen and twelve 
_ laymen, to be appointed by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies 
at the triennial meetings of the General Convention.”’ 
“On the 13th of September, 1820, the Seminary was opened in > 
-New Haven, with an inaugural discourse delivered in Trinity Church | 
by the Rev. Samuel H. Turner, ‘Professor of Historic Theology,’ as he 
was then styled. The Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Turner being the 
only Professor, Bishop Brownell tendered his services gratuitously 
| and removed his residence to New Haven, that he might devote to 
the seminary such portions of his time as were not occupied by his 
_ Episcopal duties. Fourteen students entered the first term, and seven 
more before the close of the first year. Among them were Robert 
Croes, Manton Eastburn, William L. Johnson, Samuel R. Johnson, 
Henry M. Mason, William Shelton, and Frederick Schroeder—all of 
_ whom afterwards filled honorable positions in the Church. The first 
public examination was held in Trinity Church, New Haven, in July, 
1821. At the annual meeting, held in New Haven, in July, 1821, a 
subscription was started for the support of a ‘Professor of Systematic 
Theology,’ and the Rev. Bird Wilson was appointed to the chair.”’ 
Meanwhile, Bishop Hobart, dissatisfied because the Seminary 
had removed to New Haven, himself took steps to found Diocesan 
Seminaries. Two were established—one in New York and the other 
in Geneva. These were to be associated with each other and the 
_ students could pursue their studies at either branch and transfer 
_ from one to the other. 
“The New York school was opened in May, 1821, with the fol- 
_ lowing professors: The Rt. Rev. John Henry Hobart, D. D., Professor 
of Systematic Divinity and Pastoral Theology; Mr. Clement C. 
- Moore, Professor of Biblical Learning and Interpretation of Scripture; 
_ Mr. Gulian C. Verplanck, Professor of the Evidences of Revealed 
- Religion and of Moral Science in its relation to Theology; the Rev. 
Benjamin T. Onderdonk, Professor of the Nature, Ministry and Polity 
of the Church and of Ecclesiastical History. 
“The branch school at Geneva was opened in the vestry school- 
house of Trinity Church, Geneva, in June of the same year, by the 
Rev. Daniel McDonald, Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Scrip- 
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ture Interpretation, and the Rev. Orin Clark, Professor of Systematic 
Theology.” 

But in 1821 Jacob Sherred, a vestryman of Trinity Church, died 
and willed $60,000 for a Seminary to be established in New York by 
the Diocesan or General Convention. Both the New Haven Semi- 
nary and the New York Seminary claimed the legacy and, after much 
discussion, the Convention removed the General Seminary back 
from New Haven to New York, united it with the Diocesan branch, 
forming the General Theological Seminary, and was thus able to se- 
cure for it the Sherred legacy. 

The united seminaries, now the General Seminary, reopened 
in 1822, with twenty-three students. The classes were held in rooms 
of the Trinity Church school, at the northeast corner of Canal and 
Varick Streets. 

Here I want to insert a note concerning the faculty of the Semi- 
nary. Not long since, in a conversation in London, concerning 
Theological Colleges, one of the most learned and ablest of the clergy 
of the Church of England said, in my hearing, that, in his opinion, 
the best Theological College in the world was the General Theological 
Seminary in New York City. Even if all did not agree with that, all 
did agree that it was one of the best. 

After carefully going over the list of those who have taught in 
the Seminary since its foundation, without fear of objection, I say 
that the reason for that excellence has been entirely due to its faculty. 
I do not mean that the faculty in years past have always been of the 
very highest rank, but I do mean that, taking the Seminary by and 
large, its faculty has been one, not only of sound learning, but of 
ability to impart that learning. We have had some great teachers. 
We have had some great characters, but we have also had a high 
average of excellence. 

In reviewing the past, one thing comes out clearly. This is so 
from the beginning; it has been so through the whole history of the 
Seminary, and it is so today. The members of the faculty have al- 
ways been self-sacrificing men. For example, for a number of years 
the Rev. Hugh Smith gave instruction in Pastoral Theology and 
Pulpit Eloquence, and the Rev. Samuel Seabury in the Evidences of 
Christianity and Moral Science. In Dean Hoffman’s history of the 
Seminary, he notes that they “received the thanks of the trustees 
for their valuable services.’’ We have recognized their excellence, 
but we have not always recognized this excellence by paying them 
adequate salaries. They have given a great deal more than they 
have ever received. 

. a One of the best-loved, most learned and devout professors, 
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, - curiously enough, was always called ‘‘the atheist’”’ by his students. 
a This was no criticism of his orthodoxy. It was due to the fact that, 
when offering prayer, he put a preliminary ‘‘M-n” before ‘“‘O God,” 
so that the irreverent always claimed he opened every prayer by 
saying ‘‘No God.” Hence the appellation, ‘‘the atheist.” 
: Another professor prided himself on his ability to recite the entire | 
_ service for Morning and Evening Prayer from memory. While in 
the midst of performing this ‘‘feat’’ one time, his memory skipped 
and, to the amazement and amusement of the congregation, he was 
heard to say, quite audibly, “I beg your pardon, God, but I am afraid 
_ I have forgotten.’”’ The situation was saved, however, because one 
_ of the professors had been following the service with the Prayer Book _ 
and took it up at that point. 
The Seminary has been especially fortunate in its deans. Until _ 
1869 there was a system of what might be called ‘‘rotating deans.”’ 
_I mean the professors took turns in being dean and, apparently, this © 
alternating system worked fairly well for the early days. But when 
the Seminary grew, it was evident that there must be a permanent 
This was especially so when the need arose for raising funds. 
=a Light is thrown on the change of theological emphasis from the 
early days to the present by looking over the books which different _ 
-members of our faculty published. In the early days the chasis 
was strongly controversial. Professor Hawks held forth on “‘Auricular 
Confession,” and Bishop Hobart published ‘An Apology for Apostolic 
Order and Its Advocates.”’ Professor Jarvis replied with vigor to 
Dr. Milner’s “End of Religious Controversy.’’ Dr. Ogilby wrote 
_ on “The Catholic Church in England and America,” and set forth an 
outline against the validity of lay baptism. Professor Richey pub- 
lished a book on ‘‘The Parables of the Lord Jesus According to S. 
Matthew.”’ Professor Samuel Seabury wrote on the ‘Continuity 
of the Church of England in the Sixteenth Century,” and in 1861 
_ published a book, ‘“‘American Slavery Distinguished from the Slavery 
of English Theorists, and Justified by the Law of Nature.” Dr. 
Seymour entered the fray with a book on “Cranmer and the Reforma- © 
tion Period” and another on ‘‘What is Modern Romanism?” Dr. | 
Turner, whose autobiography ought to be in the hands of every 
_ graduate of the Seminary, was a great man and a devoted and self- 
- sacrificing one. He published five books on the Epistles and a num- 
ber of others, well in advance of the usual thinking of his day, of the 
teachings of the Master and the character and interpretation of 
scriptural prophecy. He served on the faculty from the beginning of 
the Seminary until his death in 1861. While he was retired for a brief 
period before his death, his connection with and interest in the Semi- 
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_ nary continued until the end of his life. He was a friend and pupil 
of Bishop White. 

Here, in passing, I want to call attention to an interesting fact 
concerning our faculty. A good many of them have been notable 
for their interest in subjects outside the realm of Seminary teaching. 
Professor Jarvis published an extremely valuable brochure on ‘The 
Religion of the Indian Tribes of North America’’; Professor Clement 
Clark Moore wrote a compendious lexicon of the Hebrew language 
and ‘A Visit from Saint Nicholas”; Professor Haight was the editor 
of the Journal of Christian Education; Professor Hawks was a his- 
torian and wrote a ‘‘History of New England,” a ‘‘History of North 
Carolina,”’ and a “History of the United States’’; Professor Samuel 
Seabury was editor of the Churchman during the Tractarian con- 
troversy; Dean Hoffman, in addition to his many other works, com- 
piled the genealogy of the Hoffman family; Professor Riley was the 
author of an extremely interesting and valuable biography of Dean 
Hoffman; Professor F. J. Hall wrote a History of the Diocese of 
Chicago; Dr. Denslow was a great botanist and an authority on wild 
orchids; Professor Batten wrote “The Relief of Pain by Mental Sug- 
gestion”; Professor Easton is well known as an amateur astronomer. 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson was Professor of Dog- 
matic Theology, 1850-69. He was of a very distinguished family 
and had, in early life, been very wealthy. However, he gave prac- 
tically all his fortune away. One who knew him well during the 
days of his professorship says he was a saint if sanctity be as it has 
been defined, ‘‘the confluence of all virtues in a single soul.’’ He 
was especially familiar for his Bible reading. When he read the 
lesson in which are the words, ‘““O Absalom, my son, my son,”’ the 
tears would often stream down his face. 

Dr. Haight, for many years assistant minister of Trinity Church, 
was Instructor in Pastoral Theology. He was said to be an old- 
fashioned Anglican theologian, very conservative and very judicious. 
His son, Charles C. Haight, was the architect of the present group 
of modern buildings in Chelsea Square, with the exception of Seabury 
Hall, of which Messrs. Tilton and Githens were the architects. 

Dr. John David Ogilby was Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
from 1840 to 1851. He was one of the leading High Churchmen of 
his day. He wrote a monumental work on Lay Baptism, of which 
it has been observed that it “records his memory for the whole Church, 
although its theory has not been, and is not, generally accepted.”’ 

One of the greatest of our faculty succeeded Dr. Ogilby in 1851— 
the Rev. Dr. Milo Mahan. He continued in the chair of History 
from 1851 to 1864. Those who studied under him will testify to his 
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greatness as a teacher and to his learning and to his wisdom. Pro- 
fessor Mahan’s son, Admiral Mahan, gave to the world that marvelous 
book on sea power. 

Of course, the best known early member of the faculty is Professor 
Clement Clark Moore, LL.D. He was a lay professor and occupied 
the chair of Hebrew. He was one of our two great benefactors. He 
wrote a Hebrew grammar and, no doubt, expected to be remembered 
by this work. Those who are familiar with the work which gave 
him his greatest fame, ‘‘A Visit from Saint Nicholas,” are generally 
surprised to learn that this witty and lovely poem was written by a 
learned professor of Hebrew. Curiously enough, about this time the 
chair of Evidences was held by a layman, the Hon. Gulian Crommelin 
Ver Planck. 

Professor Benjamin Treadwell Onderdonk, afterwards Bishop of 
New York, served exactly forty years on the faculty teaching Ec- 
clesiastical Polity and Law. 

Those who studied at the Seminary during the years when Pro- 
fessor Richey taught there will, I am sure, agree in the statement 
that he was, perhaps, one of the most “‘all around” teachers one could 

- imagine. He was, of course, a man of great intellectual gifts and an 
_ eloquent preacher, but especially he had a marvelous and many-sided 
mind. He was a master of Church History and was a great Hebrew 
scholar. In fact, Bishop Whittingham, who was his great friend, 
always used to call him ‘‘Old Testament Richey.” He was a classical 
_ scholar. We learned history under Professor Richey. We had to 
learn it. He was a strict disciplinarian, but he taught us all sorts of | 
knowledge in addition to that and he had the power of bringing out 
all that was best in a student. Whether his students admired him 
_ or not, there never was one who studied under Professor Richey who 
did not respect him. He had a caustic wit and alas for the man | 
_who pretended or tried to deceive him or who was either lazy or 
insincere. 
Dr. William Jones Seabury was the son of Dr. Samuel Seabury 
and served as Professor of Ecclesiastical Polity and Law from 1873- — 
- 1916. Dr. Seabury was trained as a lawyer and his legal training - 
~ served him in good stead as a Professor of Ecclesiastical Polity and 
-Law. While we were in the Seminary perhaps we did not rightly _ 
_ value Dr. Seabury’s great learning and his great clearness of mind, | 
: but in after years I am sure his teaching has always proved its value. 

Dr. Randall Cook Hall, affectionately known as “Rabbi Hall : 
‘taught for twenty-five years. He began right after his graduation. — 
He was the most conscientious of teachers. His book on the “Ele- | 
ments of Hebrew” was dear to his heart and he certainly drove it into a 
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the minds of his students, although, perhaps, not always into their 
hearts. 

Professor Eigenbrodt taught Pastoral Theology from 1882-1889. 
He was a man of great business ability and a painstaking teacher. 
He was a gentleman of old-fashioned manners, but the requirements 
of his chair were not as varied as they are today and those who studied 
under him well remember ‘Gresley on Preaching.” As the writer 
recalls, about a third of the time was occupied trying to prove that 
every clergyman ought to write his own sermons. 

Professor Buel was a cross between a Calvinistic Puritan and a 
High Churchman. He looked like the former. He was a man of 
learning, but he was also essentially a most dogmatic person. Woe 
betide the students who, in an examination, gave an answer, no matter 
how really correct it might be, differing in the slightest degree from 
Professor Buel’s opinion. His marks never would be high. 

From 1881-1902, the Rev. Francis Thayer Russell was instructor 
in Reading the Church Service and Delivery of Sermons. Professor 
Russell was a winning personality. He was very popular with his 
students and, as he was a fine elocutionist, one of the ways sometimes 
adopted by the students to escape recitation was to call on him to give 
some of his famous recitations. Usually he was willing to comply 
with the invitation and many a happy and amusing hour was passed 
listening to him. Professor Russell used solemnly to instruct his 
class in the delivery of sermons, saying that there were two methods 
of elocutionary expression in this—first, ‘‘serious, grave, dignified and 
self-contained,”’ and, second, “‘light, gay, lively and uncontrolled.” 
Dr. Russell advised that, when the time came for us to preach, we 
should not follow exclusively one or the other, but wisely mingle 
the two. 

As already noted, until 1869 the professors of the Seminary acted 
as dean in rotation, but in this year the trustees formally decided on 
the deanship and the Rev. John Murray Forbes, D.D., was elected. 
Dr. Forbes was one of the most notable men of his day. Professor 
Riley characterized him as ‘‘picturesque.’’ He began his ministry 
in the Episcopal Church and then became a Roman Catholic. He 
held a distinguished place in that Church and served for some time as 
pastor of St. Ann’s Roman Catholic Church in this city. While 
Dr. Forbes had married in his earlier ministry, his wife died and so 
he became eligible for the priesthood in the Roman Church. A writer 
who remembers him records that it was a remarkable spectacle to see 
this former priest celebrating at the altar assisted by his own sons. 

Finally, however, Dr. Forbes left the Roman Church and re- 
— to his own. In spite of his great ability, he apparently was 
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not entirely successful in the position of dean. The reaction from 
-Rome was said to have impaired his influence. He became too strict, 
evidently fearing that his students might follow his example. He 
served as dean until 1872. Later, in 1875, one of the great teachers 
of the Church became dean. He was also Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History. Dr. Seymour was not only a great teacher of history, but 
_ he was a great preacher. After his election to the Episcopate, the 
trustees unanimously elected Dean Hoffman. 
Dean Hoffman is best remembered as, together with Clement 


man of fine business ability and a truly great administrator. He 

| then in the prime of life and had had great experience in the 
Church. He had been Rector of Christ Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
and then of St. Mary’s, Burlington, then of Grace Church, Brooklyn 
Heights, and St. Mark’s, Philadelphia—all large and important 
parishes. This varied ministry in different parishes effectively added 
to his equipment for his position in the Seminary. 

Dean Seymour had been Professor of Ecclesiastical History and, 

= the new dean was elected, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Richey was 
_ called to the chair of Ecclesiastical History. This was in 1879. 

What is not so well known about Dean Hoffman is the fact that 

he was one of the best educated men the Seminary faculty ever had. 

He was educated at Rutgers and at Harvard College. He was a 

thorough student and at Harvard he studied for considerable time 

under the great Professor Agassiz and he accompanied this professor 

on a scientific expedition to Lake Superior. It was certainly an ad- 

venturous journey and one of considerable hardship, made in primitive 

trains of the era and by small steamships and Indian batteaux. Be- 

_ side the scientist, the journey up from Sault Ste. Marie was made with 

_ half-breeds and Indians, and it was extremely rough. The Dean 

afterwards used to say that the cooking, while not of the best, was cer- 

tainly notable for its speed. ‘To give an instance of our appetites,” 

wrote Dean Hoffman, ‘each of the party will drink two quart bowls 

of coffee or tea of the strongest kind, sweetened only with a little 

maple sugar, morning or evening; and then will eat salt pork boiled 

_ only twenty minutes, and bread made with flour and water and fried 

with a piece of salt pork. This bread will answer equally well to 

lead fish-lines and to eat. At noon, when we have not always time 

- to cook, we devour raw ham with the greatest gusto.” 

The journey occupied more than two months and the expedition 
went up through the Michigan peninsula to where the mine, after- 
ward known as the Calumet and Hecla, was situated. 

It is difficult to realize what Dr. Hoffman accomplished during 
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the time he was dean. When he came to the Seminary its equip- 
ment consisted of the two old buildings—the East Building and the 
West Building. These, while in a way picturesque, were in almost 
all ways inconvenient. ‘The Commons” was a dreadful room—ill- 
lighted and ill-ventilated, so inconvenient that meals were almost 
always, of necessity, cold. Someone asked Professor Russell, ‘‘Do 
you remember the dining-hall?” Professor Russell said that he cer- 
tainly did, adding, ‘“‘I can smell it now.’’ The chapel was small, 
noisy and overcrowded. The endowments of the Seminary were 
inadequate. In 1879 the total income from endowments was about 
$8,000.00. Most of the professors at that time, six in number, lived 
outside the Seminary grounds. In 1880 Dean Hoffman held a meet- 
ing of the clergy and laity for the purpose of considering raising a 
fund for further endowments. He had in mind the sum of $750,000.00. 
He stated that $250,000.00 was needed at once. At that meeting 
$25,000.00 was subscribed by a layman. This was the beginning of 
the transformation of the Seminary. 

The New York Evening Post of April 9, 1880, in an editorial 
stated: ‘The appeal of the General Theological Seminary in this city 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church for an endowment fund of nearly 
three hundred thousand dollars, which we printed the other day, will, 
we hope and believe, meet with a prompt response from the members 
of that Church. As a business statement the appeal has great force. 
‘Its (the Seminary’s) net income last year,’ the committee say, 
‘available for the salaries of its dean and six professors and ordinary 
current expenses, was only $7,625.14.’ But for the fact that gentle- 
men have been found willing to serve on its faculty without any or 
with very inadequate remuneration for their services, its doors would 
have been closed long ago. This is a condition of things which ought 
to be changed as soon as it is known. The self-sacrificing of scholars 
in the matter of teaching for inadequate remuneration is too common 
in our larger institutions of learning, whose funds very generally are 
devoted to special purposes instead of being available for the general 
maintenance of the work. While the laborer is always worthy of his 
hire, this is especially true in the case of learned and godly men who 
do not permit a beggarly sustenance to stand in the way of their work 
of instruction. It would be shameful if the rich laymen to whom 
this appeal is made should let the self-sacrifice in this instance go 
on longer, and we do not believe that they will do so.” 

“In the Dean’s annual report of 1882, this notable remark is to 
be found: ‘for the first time in many years the Seminary is now in a 
position to meet its current expenses. Its continuance is now assured. 
For this blessing let us God. 
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The cornerstone of the first of the new buildings, Sherred Hall, 
was laid May 18, 1883. “With the erection of Sherred Hall,’’ says 
the author of the Centennial History of the Diocese of New York, 
“was begun a filling out of the magnificent plans for the group of build- 
ings, the completion of which will give the General Seminary the best 
advantages of the present age.”’ 

On this occasion Bishop Seymour, who made one of the addresses, 
called attention to the fact that it was forty years since a new build- 
ing had been erected “‘on these grounds.”’ ‘‘It is cheering,” he said, 
“to think that the long period of inactivity has come to an end.” 

Sherred Hall, as has been noted, was the first of the buildings 
which now cover three sides of Chelsea Square. ‘‘The plans for the 
group had from the start been carefully prepared by Mr. Charles C. 
Haight, the accomplished son of the Rev. Dr. Haight, formerly, as 
we have seen, professor at the Seminary.” 

While one must pay tribute to the genius of Charles C. Haight, 
who has given to the Seminary one of the best examples of what fine 
collegiate architecture should be, one should also pay a tribute to the 
Dean for his wisdom in choosing such an architect. 

In 1884 Hobart Hall was begun and in 1885 it was dedicated. 
In September of the same year Pintard and Dehon Halls were occupied 
and, two months later, the cornerstone of the Deanery was laid. In 
1886 the cornerstone of the chapel was laid. The following year 
Jarvis Hall was begun. In October, 1888, the Chapel of the Good 
Shepherd was consecrated. Three years later two more halls, Dodge 
and Kohne, were occupied. The cornerstone of the professors’ 
houses in the east quadrangle was laid in June, 1892, and in July, 
1895, additional residences for professors were commenced in the 
west quadrangle. Then followed the laying of the cornerstone of 
Hoffman Hall and also that of Eigenbrodt Hall. 

“IT know of nothing,” says Dr. Dix, “in the history of collegiate 
growth and expansion to equal this; the simple record is enough to 
give the impression of a march, steady and uninterrupted, right on- 
ward, in the strength of a grand and inspiring purpose and under the 
guidance of a great heart, a clear mind, and a strong hand.” 

Professor Riley, in his Memorial Biography of Dean Hoffman, 
adds: 

“Nothing, indeed, in the history of the American Church has 
equalled this wonderful accomplishment. As William of Wykeham 
is remembered in England for Windsor Castle, Winchester Schools, 
and New College, so will Dean Hoffman be remembered as the William 
of Wykeham of the American Church; and while the centuries go on 
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his buildings will probably stand as do those of the great Bishop of 


Winchester. © ‘When the hand of time causes these to crumble, the 
pictorial art of our century will hand them on to more distant times 
as the monuments of a man who knew his time, his vocation, his 
opportunities, and his destiny, and who enriched his native city and 
the Church of his birth with an architectural triumph which is a joy 
to the artist, the architect, the ecclesiastic, and the citizen.” 

Hoffman Hall was certainly greatly needed. Before its erection 
the Seminary dining-room was known as “‘the long room.”’ In earlier 
times it had been used as the chapel. At every meal a professor pre- 
sided, and it has been remarked that this professor’s life was one of 
martyrdom. ‘“‘If he did not ‘eat ashes as it were bread,’ he ate bread 
as if it were ashes, at breakfast, dinner, and supper, never knowing 
at what moment he would be obliged to ring his bell for order or be 
compelled even to rise to his feet to compel obedience. The situa- 
tion was to blame much more than the men; and one may say just 
here that the erection of Hoffman Hall ended at a stroke all these 
difficulties. In the larger spaces of the noble refectory, in its well- 
ventilated atmosphere, and under the influence of its architectural 
dignity and perhaps of the faces of great men looking down from the 
walls, disorder became obsolete and the hours at table became a 
social delight instead of a dread. There was indeed then a crying 
need for what Hoffman Hall ultimately afforded.” 

Both Eigenbrodt Hall, built from Professor Eigenbrodt’s legacy, 
and Hoffman Hall were dedicated May 30, 1900. After a ns 
tribute to Dr. Eigenbrodt, Dr. Dix said: : 


“Hoffman Hall is the gift of the alumni and other 

_ friends to the Seminary, as a mark of their recognition of 
the services of the present Dean for the past twenty-one 
years, and their appreciation of the advantages of every 
kind which it has enjoyed under his administration. To 
be your spokesman at this time may properly be accounted 
a privilege of a high order. In availing myself of it, I shall 
speak freely of the man whom we delight to honor, and no 
personal consideration shall hinder my speech. I am one 
of the last of the friends of his youth; we were together as 
students and residents in the East building fifty years ago. 
Men who can look back so long and perceive no clouds upon 
the retrospect, who have been of one mind in their general 
views of duty, and must be making up their record for an 
early presentation to the Great Arbiter, care neither to 
make nor to receive compliments; but they may be allowed 
to speak out their thoughts, as occasion is afforded. And 
so, in accepting the invitation which gives me the right to 
_ be here this morning, I understand it to confer the added 
right to bear my witness to the life work of the illustrious 
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head of this Seminary, as brother to brother, as friend anal 
friend. 
“To manage, govern, and control such an institution — 

as has been described requires an exceptional man. Great. 
are the difficulties of the executive head of any large col- 
lege, university, or school of instruction. Imagine the 
embarrassment of his position. He must comprehend the 
character of the organization of which he is the head. He _ 
must live with it and in it, in sympathy with its a 


He must guard it from the demoralizing influences of a 
restless and experimental age. He must keep in with the 
trustees, hold the respect of the students, command the ne 
confidence of the faculty, approve himself to the constituency 
represented or interested in his charge. He must bear with _ 
much, put up with much, endure fault-finding and criticism 
patiently. He must keep himself from growing old, opinion- 
ated, and crabbed, and minimize the harm done by any of 

the staff who may also grow old, opinionated, and querulous. 

He needs good sense, judgment, tact, forbearance; a strong 
conviction that he knows best what ought to be done, with- 
out obtruding that conviction on others who would resent 

it and assert themselves against hisjudgment. Heshould be 
a man of affairs, familiar with business—a man of the world, 

in the right sense of the term; not arecluse, not animprac- __ 
ticable, nor what is called, in our descriptive popular slang, _ 
a ‘crank.’ I venture to express the belief that leaders, suc Bey: 
as presidents of universities, deans of colleges and semi- 
naries, rectors of parishes, and bishops of dioceses, ought 
to have large powers and ample control, and that the dange 
lies in their having too little of these rather than too much. 
The man who rules should be looked up to; not looking _ 
about him all the while to see what others think of him _ 
and shaping his course to please them. The democratic 
theory is that the power comes from the people. But the 
hypothesis is that the people are intelligent, virtuous, and 
honest—if not, democracy is the worst of all methods of 
governing men; and the poorest work a ruler can be at is 
that of studying popular currents, counting heads for votes, 
and trimming sail to every passing flaw of wind. What we 
want in our seminaries and colleges are strong men, as little 
hampered as may be by governing boards, trustees, di- 
rectors, vestries, conventions; men of conscience, rectitude, 
and honor. Put the right man in the right place, and let 
him rule with a sound heart and clear eyes and a firm hand.” 


In addition to carrying out these great works and raising the 
_ Jarge sums of money for them, Dean Hoffman was famous for the care 
_ with which he looked after minor matters, as witness these directions 
for housekeeping of the various buildings: 
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JARVIS HALL 


Entrance—Brushed and mopped daily. 


Floors in hall and parlor scrubbed weekly, 

Glass in doors washed weekly. ah 
Parlor dusted daily. Bis 


Hall lamps washed every other day, Tuesday, Thursday, ae 
Saturday. 


LIBRARY 


Library and Reading Room—Dusted daily, and swept 
whenever dirty. 

Floors—Hall Library, Reading, and Pamphlet rooms and ies 

Windows—Washed every two weeks. 


SHERRED HALL 


Lecture Rooms and Halls—Dusted daily. 
Lecture Room Windows—Washed every three weeks. 


CHAPEL 


Dusted daily, and windows in vestry washed weekly. 
All floors scrubbed weekly. 


Front and back steps brushed daily. 
YarD Lamps 
Washed Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. s 


SCRUBBING AND LAMPS = 


Monday—Library, Reading Room, and Yard Lamps. 7 
Tuesday—Sherred Hall, Jarvis Lamps. 
Wednesday—Sherred Hall, Yard Lamps. 
Thursday—Chapel, Jarvis Lamps. iy 
Friday—Chapel, Yard Lamps. 
Saturday—Jarvis Hall, Jarvis Lamps. 


Also, he gave minute care to the subject of the bill of fare in 
the refectory. I wish I had time to copy out these menus. They 
certainly were carefully prepared long before the Seminary had the 
services of a dietician. It was perfectly evident that the Dean pro- 
vided a “balanced ration.” 

In addition to the sums raised outside by Dean Hoffman, we must 
remember the endowments—The Samuel Verplanck-Hoffman Founda- 
tion, which, last reported, amounted to about $160,000.00; the 
Eugene Augustus Hoffman Professorship of Pastoral Theology, 
endowed by his father and increased by his own gift to $80,000.00; 
Glorvina Rossell Hoffman Professorship of Literature and Interpreta- 
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tion of the New Testament, endowed with $75,000.00, in memory 
of his mother; the Mary Crooke Hoffman Professorship of Dogmatic 
Theology, endowed with $80,000.00. 

Also, he enriched the Seminary with one of the best, if not the 
best, collection of Bibles in the world, numbering nearly 1,200. This 
ranks with the British Museum in London and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. 

During this time, the system of instruction was changed from 
the recitation system to the lecture system. 

The Rev. Dr. Philander Cady, first professor on the alumni 
professorship fund, began his duties in 1889. He was a close friend 
of the Dean’s and very shortly after coming on the faculty was ap- 
pointed sub-dean. After the death of Dean Hoffman, and before 
the accession of Dean Wilfred L. Robbins, he was active Dean. He 
was a fine scholar; a man of noble presence, and was said to suggest 
a French rather than an American priest. Someone said he looked 
like an Abbe of the Bourbon period dropped down into Chelsea 
Square. Dr. Cady was the baldest man the writer has ever seen. 
There was not a hair on his head. It is related that on one occasion, 
after his retirement, he came back for a short visit to the Seminary 
and stayed with one of the professors. In the morning when he 
came down to breakfast he is said to have addressed his hostess as 
follows: ‘‘My dear, I do not know whether it was just tactless or an 
insult—’”’ and to her astonished, ‘‘Why, Dr. Cady!’ he explained, in 
his polite manner, ‘‘My dear, I found two hair brushes and two combs 
on the bureau in my room.” 

Dean Hoffman was succeeded by the Very Rev. Wilfred Lash 
Robbins, D.D., Dean of All Saints Cathedral, Albany. Dean Robbins 
was a man of very great learning and ability. He had the tem- 
perament of an artist. Rarely have we had in the Episcopal Church 
a preacher of his ability. He served as Dean from 1903-1916. Un- 
fortunately, he was far from strong. His health was always poor, 
and as time went on, serious illnesses occurred more frequently until 
finally, because of this ill health, he was obliged to retire. During 
the time between his retirement and the election of the present Dean, 
Dr. Denslow, who was sub-dean, became acting Dean. Mention 
has been made of Dr. Denslow’s eminence as a botanist. From 1902 
to 1924 he served with the greatest distinction as Professor of Pastoral 
Theology. One can hardly imagine, in some ways, anyone better 
fitted for teaching Pastoral Theology than he. In the first place, he 
had what is certainly most essential to a pastor—an even disposition 
and temperament. Personally, I never have known anybody so 
truly methodical as Professor Denslow. Certainly an equable tem- 
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perament and methodical ability are essentials in a pastor. Beside 
all that, he was a sound liturgiologist. He served for some years on 
the Committee for the Revision of the Prayer Book and, as one who 
had the privilege of being associated with him there, I can testify to 
the value of the contributions which he made to that work. After 
his retirement in 1924, he continued to serve the Seminary with great 
ability as sub-dean until 1931. Before coming to the Seminary, 
Professor Denslow had been chaplain and liturgical instructor in 
Kenyon College. He had served successfully in the ministry as 
Rector of the Church at Muncie, Indiana, and of St. John’s Church, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

The writer has felt that it would be unwise to reminisce concern- 
ing any members of the present faculty or to attempt to evaluate 
them. The reason why it was said that the best theological college 
in the Anglican communion was the General Seminary in the city of 
New York is because of the excellence of the faculty of the Seminary, 
especially at the present time. I am perfectly willing to acknowledge 
that our Seminary has the best faculty of any seminary, but this state- 
ment is not to be taken as in any way casting any reflection on any 
i other seminaries. The seminaries differ, but the difference is like 
“for one star differeth from another star in glory.’”” Our American 
seminaries are all stars. 

; I conclude my article with two appendices, first, a Bibliography 
» & of the major works of the Deans and Professors of the Seminary 
. since its foundation. This valuable and interesting bibliography will 


* give the reader an excellent idea of the intellectual calibre of members 

- of the General Theological Seminary. It is real evidence. And, 
ee second, the list of the Deans and Professors since its foundation. eae 
| 
_ BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE MAJOR WORKS OF THE DEANS AND © 
PROFESSORS OF THE GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
_ Catechisms on the Homilies of the Church. New York, 1840. Kare 


(Reviser of) “A Help to Catechizing,”’ by J. Beaven. 1843. 
_ An Easy Catechism for Young Children. New York, (18507). 
Batren, Lorina Woart: 
The Old Testament from the Modern Point of View. New York, 1899. 
(Additions to a translation by B. W. Bacon of) ‘‘The Books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah,”’ by Hermann Guthe. Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1901. 
The Hebrew Prophet. New York, 1905. 
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Becxwita, I. T. 1843 
Bopy, C. W. E. 1851-1912: 


Bowrg, W. R.: 


BROWNELL, T. C. 1779-1865: 


Sam. 1815-1892: 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
New York, 1913. 

The Old Testament: A Study in the Hebrew Sacred Writings. Tennessee, 1917. 

The Relief of Pain by Mental Suggestion. New York, 1917. ie 

Good and Evil: A Study in Biblical Theology. New York, 1918. See 

A Commentary on the First Book of Samuel. New York, 1919. iglonw et 


The Apocalypse of John. New York, 19——. 


tian Revelation. New York, 1894. 
Companion to the Marginal Readings Bible. New York, 1904. i 


The Road of the Star. New York, 1922. 

The Armor of Youth. New York, 1923. 
Some Open Ways to God. New York, 1924. 

Chimes and the Children New York, 1926. a 
The Master. New York, 1928. 
On Being Alive. New York, 1931. 58 


When Christ Passes By. New York, 1932. hain 
Is Our Civilization in Jeopardy? New York, 1933. 


The Renewing Gospel New York, 1935. 


Family Prayerbook—Accompanied by a General Commentary. New Haven, 
1823. 

(Compiler of) Bible Class and Family Expositor. Hartford, 1834. 

(Compiler of) The Religion of the Heart and Life. (Five volumes.) Hart- 
ford, 1840. 


Eucharistic Presence, Eucharistic Sacrifice, and Eucharistic Adoration. New 


29 York, 1874. 
(Translator of) Report of the Union Conferences 1876. 
A Treatise of Dogmatic Theology. (Two volumes.) New York, 1890. ee: 
Dean, G. W. 1828-1887: 
Lectures on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. New York, 1890. ous 
Easton, B. S.: 
= The Apostolic Doctrine of the Church. New York, 1919-1920. i th? 
Christ and His Teaching. New York, 1922. 


Our Bible. (Co-author.) Morehouse, Milwaukee, 1924. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. New York, 1926. __ 
The Gospel Before the Gospels. New York, 1928. 


The Real Jesus. (Co-author.) New York, 1929. ee ae 
Christ in the Gospels. New York, 1930. et 
The Apostolic Tradition of Hippolytus. New York, 1934. 


The Beginnings of the Church. 


(Co-author.) New York, 1934. 
The Teaching of St. Paul. 
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Epmunps, C. C. 1858 ——: 
Devotions for Private Use. New York, n. d. 
The Gospel Manuscripts of the General Theological Seminary. Cambridge, 
1918. 


Gavin, F. S. B.: 
Aphraates and the Jews. Toronto, 1923. 
Some Aspects of Contemporary Greek Orthodox Thought. Milwaukee, 1923. 
The Ideas of the Old Testament. New York, 1923. 
The Jewish Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments. New York, 1928. 
The Catholic Doctrine of Work and Play. London, 1930. 
Selfhood and Sacrifice. Milwaukee, 1932. 
Liberal Catholicism and the Modern World. (Editor.) Milwaukee, 1934. . 2 


B. I. 1807-1889: 
(Editor of) Journal of Christian Education and Family and Sunday School 
Visitor. New York, 1839. 
The Guide to the Understanding of the Holy Scriptures, and the Unity of the 


Church. New York, 1841. 


(Arranger of) “Ecclesiastes Anglicanus,” by W. Greeley. 1844. 


Haut, F. J. 1857-1932: gabe. 
Theological Outlines. Milwaukee, 1892-1895. 
The Historical Position of the Episcopal Church. Milwaukee, 1895. 
The Practical Value of the Doctrine of the Trinity. Chicago, 1905. 
Dogmatic Theology. (Ten volumes.) New York, 1907-1922. ; 
Authority, Ecclesiastical and Biblical. New York,1908 : 
A History of the Diocese of Chicago. Dixon, 1909. if ka re : 
The Being and Attributes of God. New York,1909. => 
Evolution and the Fall. New York, 1910. 
Creation and Man. New York, 1912. 

_ Bishop Kinsman’s Salve Mater. New York, 1920. 

_ The Church and the Sacramental System. New York, 1920. = 

Christianity and Modernism. New York, 1924. 

Moral Theology. New York, 1924. 

a Christian Union in Ecumenical Light. New York, 1930. 

The Catholic Faith and Modern Scholarship. Tokyo, 1934. 


Haut, R. C.: 


Hatcu, W. H. P. 1875-——-: 
A Manuscript of Jerome’s De Viris Illustribus Belonging to the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. Boston, 1912. 
The Pauline Idea of Faith in Its Relation to Jewish and Hellenistic Religion. 
Camb., 1917. 
a (Co-author of) The Gospel Manuscripts of General Theological Seminary. 
Cambridge, 1918. 
omg The Idea of Faith in Christian Literature. Strasbourg, 1925. 
The Greek Manuscripts of the New Testament at Mount Sinai. Paris, 1932. 


Hawss, F. L. 1798-1866: 
- The History of New England. Boston, 1831. 
Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the United States of America. 
(Three volumes.) New York, 1836-1841. 
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(Editor of) The New York Review. New York, 1837-1842. | Hick Tenens 4 
Auricular Confession in the Protestant Episcopal Church. New York, 1850. 
History of North Carolina. (Two volumes.) Fayetteville, N. C., 1857-58. 
History of the United States. New York, 1861. 
Thoughts for the Times. London, 1862. 
Documentary History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 


of America. (Two volumes.) New York, 1863-4. 
(Additions to) “Household Prayers for Four Weeks,” by J. E. Riddle. 1872. 


Hayes, C. H. 1868-——: 
=)! Bible Lessons on Christian Duty. Milwaukee, 1906. ¥Ge- 
Bible Lessons on the Creed. New York, 1906. e _ 
Bible Lessons on Christian Duty, Teachers’ Helps. Milwaukee, 1911. a 


Hopart, J. H. 1775-1830: 

A Companion for the Festivals and Fasts of the Protestant Episcopal Chureh. 
New York, 1804, 1817, 1833, 1835. 

A Companion for the Book of Common Prayer. New York, 1805, 1827, 1859. 

An Apology for the Apostolic Order and its Advocates in a Series of Letters 
Addressed to the Rev. John M. Mason. New York, 1807. 

The Excellence of the Church, a Sermon Preached at the Consecration of Trinity 
Church. New York, 1810. 

A Letter to the Vestry of Trinity Church in Answer to a Pamphlet Entitled 
“A Solemn Appeal to the Church, by the Rev. Cave Jones,” to which is 
added an Appendix by the Rev. T. Y. How. New York, 1811. 

A Defense of the Essentials of Ordination, in answer to a pamphlet entitled 
“Serious Thoughts on a Late Administration of Episcopal Orders.”” New 
York, 1812. 

A Statement Addressed to the Episcopalians in the State of New York Relative 
to Some Recent Events in the Protestant Episcopal Church in Said State. 
New York, 1812. 

The Moral Efficacy and the Positive Benefits of the Ordinances of the Gospel; 
a Sermon Preached at the Consecration of Trinity Church, New Haven. 
New Haven, 1812. 

The Charter of Trinity Church, by a Friend to Truth. New York, 1813. 

Grammar School and Theological Seminary. New York, 1814. 

_ The Origin, General Character and Present Situation of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church; a Sermon Preached in St. James Church, Philadelphia, on 
the Occasion of the Opening of the General Convention and Consecration 
of Rt. Rev. Bishop Moore. New York and Philadelphia, 1814. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 
New York, October 3, 1815. New York, 1815. 

A Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to be Used in the Congregations of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York on the Second 
Thursday in April, 1815. New York, 1815. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Laity of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State 
of New York on the Subject of Bible and Common Prayer Book Societies. 
New York, 1815. 

The Security of a Nation; a Sermon. New York, 1815. 

A Catechism Proper to be Learned by Those Preparing for Confirmation. 
New York, 1816. 
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Episcopal Church. New York, 1816. 

An Address to Episcopalians on the Subject of the American Bible Society, 
New York, 1816. 

The Candidate for Confirmation Instructed; in a Sermon Explaining the Office 
of Confirmation, a Catechism Proper to be Learned by Those Who are 
Preparing for that Holy Rite and an Address After Confirmation. New 
York, 1816, 1819. 

An Address Delivered Before the New York Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society, to Which is Annexed the Constitution of the Society. New 
York, 1817. 

A Sunday School Address; the Beneficial Effects of Sunday Schools Considered— 
to which is Annexed the First Annual Report of the Board of Managers of 
the New York Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Society. New York, 
1818. 

Catechism Number Three; the Church Catechism Enlarged. New York, 1818. 

The Corruptions of the Church of Rome Contrasted with Certain Protestant 
Errors; in a Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York. New York, 1818. 

A Catechism for Confirmation. New York, 1819. 

The Principles of the Churchman Stated and Explained, in Distinction from 

the Corruptions of the Church of Rome and from the Errors of Certain 
Protestant Sects, in a Third Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the State of New York in St. Peter’s Church, 
Albany, October, 1819. New York, 1819. 

A Pastoral Letter Relative to Measures for the Theological Education of 
Candidates for Orders. New York, 1820. 

The Claims of an Orphan; a Sermon Preached at the Request of the Managers 
of the New York Orphan Asylum. New York, 1820. 

The Churchman’s Profession of His Faith and Practice as a Member of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. New York, 1821. 

An Introductory Address on the Occasion of the Opening of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Delivered in Trinity Church. New York, 1822. 

An Introductory Lecture to a Course of Religious Instruction for Young Per- 
sons. New York, 1822. 

A Note from Corrector to William Jay. New York, 1823. 

A Note Relative to the Agency of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States in Certain Applications in Behalf of Local Institutions of 
the Church to the Bishops, Clergy and Laity of the Church of England. 
London, 1823. 

An Address to the Convention of the Diocese of New York on October 22, 1823. 
New York, 1823. 

Sermons on the Principal Events and Truths of Redemption. London, 1824. 

Christian Sympathy; a Sermon Preached to a Congregation of English Pro- 
testants in Rome, Italy. New York, 1825. 

The Old Paths; a Sermon Preached in the Season of Lent. New York, 1825. 

The United States of America Compared with Some European Countries, 
Particularly England; a Discourse Delivered in Trinity Church. New 
York, 1825. 

The State of the Departed, Set Forth in a Funeral Address Delivered at the 
Interment of the Right Rev. Benjamin Moore, D.D., on Friday, March 1, 

ork, 1825, 1846. 
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The High-Churchman Vindicated; in a Fourth Charge to the Clergy of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York on October 17, 
1826. New York, 1826. 

An Address Delivered Before the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the State of New York on October 17, 1827. New York, 1827. 

The Christian Bishop Approving Himself Unto God; a Sermon Preached at 

oh the Consecration of the Rt. Rev. Henry U. Onderdonk. Philadelphia, 

1827. 

. An Address Delivered to the Students of the General Theological Seminary 
New York, 1828. 

The Clergyman’s Companion. New York, 1828, 1855. 

The Man of God; a Sermon Preached at the Institution of the Rev. George 
Upfold. New York, 1828. 

A Pastoral Letter Addressed to the Clergy and Laity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church on the Subject of an Association Styled the Protestant 
Episcopal Clerical Association of New York. New York, 1829. 

A Vindication of the Pastoral Letter. New York, 1829. 

An Account of the True Nature and Object of the Late Protestant Episcopal 
Clerical Association. New York, 1829. 

The Duty of the Clergy With Respect to Inculcating the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; Set Forth in a Fifth Charge, October 1, 1829. New York, 1829. 

A Letter to the Editor of the Courier and Enquirer, by Truth. New Yo-k, 
1830. 

The Reciprocal Duties of Minister and People; a Sermon Preached at the In- 
stitution of the Rev. Henry J. Whitehouse. New York, 1830. 

A Word for the Church, Consisting of ‘“‘The Churchman” and “The High- 

*. aa Churchman Vindicated,’’ Two Episcopal Charges, with an Appendix of 


Authorities and a Preliminary Notice by George Washington Doane. 
Boston, 1832. 

The Posthumous Works of John Henry Hobart, with a Memoir of His Life by 
William Berrian. New York, 1832. 

On Heavenly Wisdom; a Sermon. New York, 1835. 

The Christian’s Manual of Faith and Devotion, Containing Dialogue; and 
Prayers Suited to the Various Exercises of the Christian Life. New York, 
1836. 

A Companion for the Altar, or Week’s Preparation for the Holy Communion. 
(Fourteenth Edition.) New York, 1843. 

The Clergyman’s Companion, to Which is Added Meditations and Devotions 
for the Clergy by Levi Silliman Ives. New York, 1843. 

An Office of Devotion or Liturgy for the Use of Sunday Schools, with Prayers 
for the Opening and Close of Meetings of Sunday School Teachers. New 


_ 


York, 1846. 
The Correspondence of John Henry Hobart in the Archives of the General 
Convention; ed. Arthur Lowndes. New York, 1911. 


Hopason, L. 1889-—— 
(Co-editor of) The Bazaar of Heracleides, by Nestorius. Oxford, 1925. 
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